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CHAPTER  1. 

’  THE  BOY  INVENTOR. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  hot  July  day  the  inhabitants  of 
the  thriving  village  of  WrightstovTi  wei'e  startled  by  hear¬ 
ing  a  rapid  succession  of  pistol  shots  proceeding  from  the 
suburbs,  followed  by  the  wild  yells  of  two  men  and  the 
pounding  of  many  equine  hoofs. 

The  village  was  situated  at  the  head  of  a  pretty  bay  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  was  made  up  of  fishermen’s  cot¬ 
tages,  private  residences,  and  one  main  business  street 
lined  by  stores. 

It  was  named  after  a  celebrated  inventor  of  submarine 
boats,  who  had  died  several  years  before,  and  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  spn  Jack,  a  fine-looking,  dai'k-complexioned 
youth  of  ^reat  inventive  power,  consummate  courage,  and 
immense  ambition. 

*  The  boy  resided  in  a  stately  mansion  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  village,  where  at  the  foot  of  his  garden,  he  had  built,  on 
the  bank  of  a  pretty  creek,  a  huge  workshop,  in  which 

■  he  evolved  a  number  of  wonderful  inventions  worked  by 
,  electricity. 

With  these  strange  contrivances,  and  accompanied  by  two 
friends  of  his  who  lived  with  him,  named  Fritz  Schneider 
and  Timothy  Topstay,  he  had  gone  on  many  pei’ilous  trips, 
amassing  a  great  fortune. 

The  boy  returned  home  some  time  before  from  a  wonder¬ 
ful  aerial  voyage,  and  since  then  had  been  working  upon 
a  most  singular-looking  motor,  operated  by  magnetism. 

Upon  the  day  when  our  story  begins.  Jack  Wright  had 

♦  finished  his  strange  invention,  and  gone  out  for  a  quiet 
stroll  along  a  country  road  to  think  over  the  result  of  his 
work,  when  the  pistol  shots,  yells  and  pounding  of  hoofs 
reached  his  ears. 

^  Aroused  from  a  deep  reverie,  the  boy  came  to  a  pause, 
and  glancing  up  he  was  amazed  to  see  an  immense  cloud  of 
dust  coming  along  the  road  toward  him,  out  of  which  the 
startling  sounds  he  had  just  heard  proceeded. 

The  boy’s  dark  eyes  opened  with  surprise,  and  he  stepped 
aside,  with  his  glance  fixed  intently  upon  the  dust  cloud, 
when  there  began  to  loom  up  in  its  midst,  as  it  drew  nearer, 
a  herd  of  mustangs. 

There  were  fully  fifty  of  the  ugly,  bony,  wiry  little  beasts, 
‘and  they  were  rushing  along,  pursued  by  a  man  mounted 
upon  the  back  of  one  of  them,  his  stalwart  figure  clad  in 
a  suit  of  buckskin,  his  long,  gray  hair  covered  by  a  wide- 
brimmed  sombrero  that  shaded  his  bearded  face  from  the 

•  sun,  while  in  one  hand  he  held  a  long-lashed  drover’s  whip, 
and  in  the  other  a  smoking  navy  revolver. 

He  was  looking  back  over  his  shoulders  when  Jack  saw 
him,  and  following  the  direction  of  his  glance  the  boy  ob¬ 
served  that  three  horsemen,  in  Mexican  costumes,  were 

•  charing  him  and  firing  revolvers  as  they  came  thundering 
along. 

“Hello,  there!  What’s  the  matter?”  shouted  Jack. 

The  mustang  driver  by  this  time  was  nearly  abreast  of 
the  hoy,  and  glancing  over  at  him.  with  a  start  of  surprise, 
'he  roared: 


“Thar’s  three  greasers  arter  my  life,  pilgrim.” 

“What  for?”  questioned  Jack,  withdrawing  a  peculiar- 
looking  pneumatic  revolver  from  his  hip-pocket. 

“Wanter  i*ob  me  and  steal  these  yere  bosses!”  came  the 
man’s  reply. 

“I’ll  stop  them  in  their  tracks  for  you,”  said  Jack,  who 
now  saw  that  the  three  swarthy  fellows  in  pursuit  were, 
Mexicans. 

They  were  very  dark,  two  of  them  past  middle  life, 
wearing  beards,  and  the  one  in  advance  having  only  a  mus¬ 
tache  on  his  sullen  face. 

On  swept  the  drove  of  mustangs  and  their  o'wner  past 
Jack,  and  the  boy  .stepped  out  into  the  road  and  stood  fear¬ 
lessly  in  front  of  the  oncoming  trio  of  Mexicans. 

Aiming  his  pistol  at  the  foremost  horse.  Jack  pressed  the 
trigger. 

No  report  followed,  but  there  came  a  howl  of  the  bullet, 
which  was  filled  wth  a  high  explosive,  and  it  stinick  the 
Mexican’s  horse  and  burst  inside  of  the  animal,  killing  it 
instantly.  Down  it  fell,  first  upon  its  knees,  throwing  the 
young  Mexican  over  its  head  upon  the  hard  road,  where 
he  lay  for  a  few  moments  partially  stunned. 

Tlie  other  two  horses  parted  on  each  side  of  him,  plunged 
ahead,  and  ere  the  young  inventor  could  fire  again  or 
move,  they  came  i-ushing  along,  side  by  side,  almost  upon 
him. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  twp  Mexicans  designed  to  trample 
him  dowm,  and  there  was  apparently  no  escape  for  Jack 
Wright,  but  he  coolly  measured  his  ground  and  remained 
immovable. 

Between  the  two  horses  there  was  just  enough  room  for 
him  to  stand  and  inin  the  chance  of  escaping  the  iron-shod 
hoofs  pounding  him  to  death,  as  they  passed  on  each  side 
of  him. 

He  dropped  his  pistol,  and  just  as  the  two  horses’  heads 
reached  him,  he  seized  a  bridle  rein  in  each  hand,  jerked 
them  together  and  leaped  back. 

The  two  horses,  thus  steered  together,  collided,  went  up 
on  their  haunches,  pawing  the  air,  their  riders  yelling  like 
madmen  at  them,  but  they  fell  and  dismounted  the  Mexi¬ 
cans. 

With  that  agile,  backward  leap  Jack  had  let  the  two 
horses  shoot  past  him  just  before  they  carfie  together,  re¬ 
covered  his  pistol,  and  saw  the  Mexicans  bite  the  dust. 

In  an  instant  the  two  horses  arose,  rushed  away  without 
their  riders,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  plainsman  was  thus 
virtually  brought  to  an  end. 

The  wrath  of  the  Mexicans  was  now  diverted  from  the 
horse  herder  and  turned  upon  the  young  inventor. 

Covered  with  dust,  their  clothing  tom  and  their  faces 
distorted  to  the  semblance  of  a  demon’s,  the  slim,  active 
fellov/s  scrambled  to  their  feet,  raving  furiously  in  Spanish. 

With  one  glance  they  observed  the  situation. 

Their  leader  was  yet  unconscious. 

Then  they  rushed  at  Jack,  each  of  them  drawing  a  long, 
gleaming  dagger  from  thmr  red  sashes.  , 

“ConiDadrel”  hissed  one  of  them.  “This  meddler  did  it, 
fCpoU 
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“Fll  murder  that  accursed  whelp  for  his  intci-ference!” 
ra^ved  the  other. 

“Hold,  senores!”  cried  Jack,  ringingly,  in  Spanish,  as  he 
menaced  them  with  his  swaying  pistol.  “If  you  advance  a 
step  you  both  perish!” 

The  clear,  decisive  tones  and  the  cool,  undaunted  air  of 
the  boy  plainly  showed  these  men  that  he  would  keep  his 
threat. 

Instantly  they  paused. 

“He  speaks  Spanish,  Mario!”  gasped  one. 

“And  he  has  the  advantage,  por  mi  madre!”  answered  the 
other  angrily. 

“Run  as  fast  as  you  can!”  ci’ied  Jack.  “Go  back  the 
way  you  came!” 

“Caramba!  Don’t  shoot!”  yelled  Pepe,  in  affright. 

“Por  Dios,  senor,  we  will  obey  you!”  screamed  Mario. 

“Go,  then,  ere  I  count  three!”  said  Jack  grimly. 

The  two  Mexicans  started  off,  side  by  side,  like  deers, 
and  ran  so  fast  that  they  were  soon  at  a  safe  distance  way 
along  the  dusty  road  ere  they  vanisb.ed  amongxthe  bushes. 

Jack  watched  them,  with  his  back  turned  to  their  leader. 

Tliis  fellow  had  recovered,  arose  and  crept  toward  the 
boy,  wnth  a  knife  in  his  hand,  intending  to  stab'Jack  in  the 
back. 

As  soon  as  he  got  near  enough  he  gave  a  leap  and  landed 
on  top  of  the  boy,  knocking  him  down  in  the  road. 

Jack’s  pistol  was  stiaick  from  his  hand. 

“Maledictions!”  the  Mexican  hissed  savagely.  “I  shall 
teach  you  to  interfere  with  Jacinto  Velasquez!  Take  that!” 

Do^to  came  his  knife  toward  Jack’s  throat,  when  Suddenly 
a  club-like  object  struck  his  arm  and  knocked  the  blade 
spinning. 

“Avast,  thar!”  roared  a  bluff  and  hearty  voice.  “Haul  to, 
yer  lubber!  I’ll  take  yer  abaft  o’  yer  beam,  an’  dash  my 
figgerhead  if  yer  won’t  tack  back  fer  port  wi’  a  broken  jib- 
boom!” 

Biff!  bang!  came  two  resounding  blows,  after  these  re¬ 
marks,  as  two  bravmy  fi.sts  struck  out  and  knocked  the 
Mexican  flying  off  his  boy  victim. 

Jack  spi’ang  to  his  feet  and  confronted  an  old  sailor  of 
over  forty,  with  a  sandy  beard,  a  glass  eye  and  a  wooden 
leg,  with  which  he  had  kicked  the  knife  from  the  Mexi¬ 
can’s  hand. 

His  ruddy  face  was  aglow,  he  had  a  prodigious  chew  of 
plug  in  his  big  mouth,  and  he  wore  the  garb  of  a  nian-of- 
war’s  man,  for  he  had  once  seiwed  on  the  Unite'd  States 
frigate  Waba.rii  in  the  ngvy  with  Jack’.s  father,  and  found 
great  delight  in  lying  furiously  about  his  exploits, 

“Tim  Topstay!”  gasped  Jack,  in  surprise,  as  he  recov¬ 
ered  his  pistol. 

“Ay,  ay,,  lad!”  cheerily  answered  the  old  salt,  saluting 
his  young  friend. 

“You  arrived  just  in  tim.e  to  .save  me.” 

“I  reckon  as  I’m  allet;s  on  tmie,  mv  iheartv.  Ther  fack 
are  as  T  follered  in  yer 'wake  from  the  house,  an’  wi’  one 
sM'eep  o’  my  weatlier  eye  I  seen  wot  that  ’ere  pirate  wuz 
a-doin’!” 

The  Mexican  arose,  shook  his  fist  at  Tim,  and  poured  out 
a  vindictive  string  of  blasphemv  at  him,  inteio-ningled  v'ith 
such  horrible  threats  that  Jack’s  blood  ran  cold. 

“Clear  out  of  here!”  exclaimed  the  boy,  interrupting  the 
tirade  of  abuse,  to  all  of  which  '^im  was  utterly  ignorant. 
“I  have  driven  your  murderous  friends  away  nnd  you  will 
follow  them  or  I  swear  I  shall  nut  you  in  j.ail!” 

He  toyed  restlessly  with  his  pistol,  and  the  Mexican 
moved  away. 

“I  have  got  you  both  marked!”  he  hissed,  vindictively,  a 
black  scowl  crossing  his  face.  “Remember!  you  have  not 
^een  the  last  of  me!  I  shall  never — never  forgive  the  in¬ 
juries  you  have  done  me.  When. we  part  your  soul  will  be 
out  of  your  body — I  svv^ear  it  by  all  that’s  holy!” 

The  rascal  had  registered  an  oath  he  meant  to  keep. 

“Go!”  exclaimed  Jack,  aiming  the  pistol  at  him. 

The  Mexican  slunk  into  the  bushes  and  disappeared. 

He  had  hardly  gone  when  the  mu.stang  driver. came  can¬ 
tering  back  to  Jack,  to  lend  the  boy  his  assistance. 


CHAPTER  II. 

'  a  miner’s  story. 

The  man  in  buckskin  did  not  have  his  drove  of  mus¬ 
tangs  with  him  now,  for  he  had  didven  them  into  a  fenced-in 
lot,  and  he  glanced  around  in  auest  of  the  throe  Mexicans. 


"¥aa!.  I  ,ecko„!  Cleared  out  ‘ "IVe'^-oq 


,  ,  vao  exclaimed.  “Whar  are  they, 

“B’ars  an’  catamounts!  he  exciaimi^ 

pilgrim?”  ,  ,  ,,  ,  «oh,  they  went  away— 

“The  Mexicans?”  replied  the  boy.  w  ,  j 

sicl; 

“Ternporarily,”  replied  Jack,  with  a 
’’“vilt  got.a  ekelp  wound,  pard-'tain't  nuthin-  ter  bra^ 

'’"hf  hSM  handkerchief  tM 

Jack*  saw  that  he  was  a  Westeim  chaiactei. 

“How  did  you  get  hurt?”  ,.atch  ”  insisted  the 

“Ain’t  hurt  nohow.  It’s  only  a  sciatcn,  msistea  ine 
.^vin  t  nuit,  iiuiiww  j  -voocov  kin  hurt  Anachp 


a-firin’  arter  mo,  tber  winn  uou.  - 

pushed  a  smack  o’  skin  offen  my  ey  >  „ 

“You  ai-e  sensitive  about  the  Mexicans,  I  see. 

“Down  in  Arizonv  an’  New  Mex,  whar  I  cum  from,  i 
thev'?e  kinder  got  thet  ’ere  idee  sot  m  thar  cocoanuts  an’  I 
reckon  they  ain’t  mistooken.  I  never  s’pected  as  Jacinto 
V^quez  L’  his  or’nary  yaller  eftenants  wuz  a-goin  ter 
trail  me  yere  from  Sonora,  but  they 

“The  Mexicans  are  old  enemies  of  youis,  then. 

“V/aal,  T  reckon.”  ;  , 

“Any  special  cause  for  it.  i  •  >  ii. 

“Mehbe  fhar  is.  Me  an’  Velasquez  wuz  .  a-plavm  ther 
game  o’  ‘brisca’  one  night  in  a  gamblm  diggm  s.  an  1  vmn  ^ 
every  doubloon  ther  cuss  had.  Then  he  put  up  a  o 
parchment,  wot  wuz  wrapped  in  an  Aztec  vase,  an  bet 
it  ag’in  my  rile,  but  1  won  that,  too,  an’  he*  ned  ter  kill 
me  arteiavard  ter  get  it  back,  but  I  got  ther  diop  on  him, 
put  a  ball  through  his  car  an’  he  sneaxed  awaj.  * 

“It  must  have  been  a  valuable  parchment? 

“Waal,  I  reckon!  It  wuz  a  full  description  o  ther  (rolden 


Citv  V  ’ther  Sierras,  wi’  plans  o’  how  ter  reach  it.  which 

V.  11  •  _  1 _ An’  dc  nnhnfiv  rrmlfl 


no  feller-citizen  ever  knowed  on  afore.  _  An’  as  nobody  could 


git  thar  without  it.  why,  Veiasquez  jest  broke  his  pesky 
heart  over  a-losin’  it.”  . 

“M'hat  do  you  mean  by  the  Golden  City  of  the  Sierras? 
queried  Jack.  . 

“Wot!  Never  hearn  tell  o’  tber  Golden  City,  •pilgrim  ? 

“Never,”  replied  Jack,  amused  at  Apache  Bill’s  evident 
amazement.  . 

The  old  fellow,  ventured  a  long-drawn  whistle,  and  opened 
wide  his  lips. 

“Now,  thet’s  wot  I  calls,  plum  iguiercnce,”  said  he  de¬ 
cisively.  “Everybody  in  Arizony  knowed  all  about  it  for, 
years  past.  But  I’ll  tell  ye:  About  a  thousand  y’ars  ago, 
more  o’  Ic.ss,  thar  wuz  a  tribe  o’  people  wot  went  to  the 
Si'^n'a  Madre  an’  began  minin’  ther  gold  up  thar  in  ther 
w.ilderness.  Thar  wuz  so  much  on  it,  b’gum,  they  built 
houses  o’  it  an’  named  ther  town  ther  Golden  City.  Ther 
Jesuits  got.  in  among  ’em,  somehow,  gained  control  o’  ther 
mines,  an’  afore  thar  expxilsion  from  Mexico  they  wuz  in 
po.s, session  o’  near  all  ther  mines  in  ther  country.  Then 
tlmr  Apache  Indians  came  an’  killed  evei'y  one  o’  ’em  off.  » 
All  traces  o’  ther  mines  an’  people  disappeared  fer  about 
fifty  thousand  y'ars - ” 


“More  or  less,”  interposed  Jack.  • 

“Waal,  I  reckon!  Any  way,  them  ’ere  two  hiines,  called, 
the  Tayopa  an’  ther  Vajuopa,  wuz  fergot  till  recent  times, 
when  the  ancient  church  records  in  other  Spanish  dok>Trnints 
showed  the  records  o’  thar  existence  some’eres.  Hundreds 
o’  expeditions  wuz  sent  out  ter  find  ’em  an’  ter  locate  ther 
Golden  City,  but  they  failed  ter  find  ’em  on  account  o’  ther 
bein’  located  in  ther  roughest  an’  most  inacccseible  parts 
on’  ther  vast  Sierra  IMadro 


on’  ther  vast  Sierra  Bladre  regions.’ 

“And  you  claim  tnat  the  Aztec  parchment  you  won  fairly 
from  the  Mexican  contained  correct  infoi-mation  of  how  to' 
get  this  great  treasure,  and  where  to  go  and  look  for- it?” 

“O’  course,  do.  It  wuz  give  ter  the  Apaches  by  thar 
forefathers,  an  \  elasque.z  murder^'d  one  o’  thar  medicine 
men  an  hooked  it  from  him.  That’s  how  thar  gv'easer  got* 
it,”  answered  Apache  Bill  vehemently. 


goi'd?”^^  the  parchment  why  didn’t  he  try  to  get  the 


Heavens  a-rnighty,  pilgrim,  how  could  that  ’ere  greaser 
re^ad.  Aztec  vvritin  ?  He  didn’t  know  wot  it  said,  nohow.  > 


All  as  he  knowed  wuz  that  ther  medicine  man  had  said  wot 

I  L  W 


“And  you  have  had  the  mper  translated?” 

-rw’  ^  assented  Apache  Bill  triumphantly, 

then  you  intend  to  go  after  the  treasure?” 
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do  it  alone.  How  could  a  feller  go  up  thar  in  that 
-':x'  niountaing  among  them  redskins  an’  cum  back  alive?” 

"1  don’t  sec  what  good  the  paper  would  do  you  or  Velas- 
luez,  then.” 

"Don’t  yer?  Now  that  shows  ycr  ignerenec.  I  do.  Wot 
)rung  me  yere?  I  tell  yer:  When  I  wuz  down  in  Sonora, 

!  heam  tell  o’  a  pilgrim  najiied  Jack  Wright,  wot  made  a 
lyin’  machine,  an’  thinks  I,  that’s  jist  wot  I  want  ter  git 
iway  wi’  this  ’ere  treasure.  So  I  sells  out  my  minin’  claim 
in’  I  bought  a  herd  o’  mustangs  an’  bronchos  ter  sell,  an’ 
5hipi>ed  ’em  North.  Yestiddy  we  arruv,  an’  drove  ’em 
here,  ter -sell  ’em  on  spec,  an’  then  ter  call  on  Jack  Wright, 
an’  buy  one  o’  his  flyin’  machines,  so’s  ter  go  artcr  this 
treasure.” 

Jack  smiled  with  amusement. 

"You  have  faith  in  the  parchment,  then?”  he  asked. 

"Waal,  I  reckon.  So’d  you,  if  yer  read  ther  paper.” 

"Suppose  Jack  Wright  won’t  sell  you  a  flying  machine?” 

“Then,  b’gum.  I’ll  whack  *up  with  him  an’  take  him 
along.”  ‘ 

“Have  you  any  idea  what  it  costs  to  build  his  inventions?” 

“Nary  a  idee,  but  I’ve  got  ten  thousan’  dollars  ter - ” 

•  “Ten  thousand ?  Bosh — that’s  only  a  flea  bite.”* 

“Wot - ”  gasped  Apache  Bill,  in  sui'prise. 

“Jack  Wright’s  inventions  cost  to  build,  sometimes,  half 
a  million.” 

“Great  howlin’  coyote!”  gasped  the  old  fellow,  astounded. 

“But  call  on  him,”  said  Jack  encouragingly.  “He  will  be 
very  likely  to  treat  you  well,  and  may  go  in  partnership 
with  you.” 

Apache  Bill  breathed  a  sigh  of  intense  relief. 

“Much  obleeged,  strangei*,”  said  he.  “Jest  as  soon’s  I  sell 
them  yere  bosses  I’ll  do  it.  Air  ye  goin’  back  to  ther  set¬ 
tlement?” 

“Yes.  But  you  can  go  ahead.  Glad  to  have  met  you.  We 
will  soon  meet  "again.  Let  me  give  you  a  word  of  warning 
— look  out  for  Velasquez  and  his  men.  They  have  sworn 
vengeance  and  may  try  to  assassinate  you.”  ^ 

“Don’t  yer  bust  yer  buttons  a-worryin’  ower  me,”  re- 
nlied  the  old  miner'  carelessly.  “I  ain’t  no  prairie  chicken, 
I  ain’t,  an’  I  wouldn’t  want  no  more  fun  than  makin’  giblets 
out  o’  them  ’ere  greasers.  So  long,  pard,  an’  much  obleeged 
to  yer.” 

He  waved  his  hand,  got  his  mustang  in  motion,  and  can¬ 
tered  off  to  Wrightstown,  his  big  spurs  jingling  like  bells. 

When  he  was  gone  Jack  tui’ned  to  the  old  sailor  with  a 
i  smile  of  amusement  and  said: 
i  “Come  on  home,  Tim.” 

“Av,  ay,  lad!”  replied  the  old  sailor,  stumping  along  be- 
r  side  him. 

i  “You  seem  to  be  very  thoughtful  over  what  he  said,  Tim.” 

“Heaven  bless  ’e,  lad,  ther  yarn  he  spun  took  ther  wind 
out  o’  my  sails.” 

“There  was  a  ring  of  truth  about  it,  though,”,  said  the 
boy. 

•  An’  if  that  ’ere  parchment  log  o’  hissen  gives  ther  bear- 
in’g  o’  ther  golden  port,  be  yer  a-goin’  ter  veer  off  ter  ther 
»  Sierras  on  a  cruise  o’  discovery?”  questioned  the  old  sailor. 

“That  depends  upon  circumstances,”  answered  Jack,  re¬ 
flectively,  as  they  passed  into  the  tcv/n.  “If  he  should  prove 
to  me  that  there  is  such  a  vast  fortune  in  it,  wouldn’t  this 
bo  a  grand  opportunitv  of  using  my  magnetic  motor?” 

*  Tim  came  to  a  sudden  pause. 

His  solitary  eye  snapped  fire,  and  he  thumped  his  wooden 
leg  and  exclaimed,  with  a  beaming  smile: 

“Shiver  me  timbers!  but  I  never  thought  o’  ther  Hurri¬ 
cane  afere!  If  thar’s  any  machine  in  this  blessed  world  as 
could  make  that  ’ere  v’yage  successful,  it  is  yer  new  in- 
wention,  ther  magnetic  motor,  by  thunder!” 

They  soon  reached  Jack’s  magnificent  dwelling,  and  had 
just  passed  in  at  the  front  door  when  a  tremendous  furore 
reached  their  ears. 

It  capie  from  the  parlor  in  the  voice  of  an  excited  Dutch¬ 
man.  .  ' 

.  “Shack!  Shack!”  he  was  yelling.  “Donuer  vetter,  vhere 
you  vhas,  alr^tty?  Dere  vhas  de  tuyfel  ter  bay!” 

The  boy  rushed  into  the  parlor  and  beheld  a  short,  pudgy 
little  Dutchm.an,  over  twenty,  with  a  fat  face,  yellow  hair, 
and  a  stomach  like  a  balloon. 

►  He  wore  a  suit  such  as  he  might  have  had  built  in  his  na¬ 
tive  land,  and  being  of  a  pugnacious,  excitable  nature,  he 
lad  worked  himself  up  into  a  wild  state  of  agitation. 

This  individual  was  P'ritz  Schneider,  a  fine  electrician,  a 
good  cook  and  a  companion  and  friend  of  Jack  Wi-ight. 

*  The  boy  saw  that  Fritz  was  fearfully  excited. 


“Stop  that  row!”  cried  Jack.  “Here  I  am!  What  do  you 
want?” 

The  Dutch  boy  wheeled  around  and  displayed  a  face  as 
pale  as  death. 

“Shiminy  Christmas,  such  bad  luck!”  he  groaned,  seeing 
Jack. 

'I'he  young  inventor  turned  a  trifle  pale,  and  he  asked, 
hurriedly: 

“You  Jiave  come  back  from  New  Yoi’k  with  the  truth, 
Uien?” 

“Sure,”  replied  Fritz  sadly.  “All  de  banks  haf  failed 
vhere  you  vhas  got  your  money,  efery  one  of  dem.  Dere 
vhas  a  banic,  und  all  of  der  beebles  in  dot  city  vhas  .near 
gi'azy.” 

.  “Then  I  am  nearly  ruined!”  exclaimed  the  young  inventor. 

He  sank  into  a  chair,  overcome  by  the  startling  news. 

Jack  Wright  had  an  immense  fortune  on  deposit  in  the 
broken  banks,  and  had  sent  his  friend  to  the  city  to  verify 
the  rumor  he  heard  of  the  coming  crash. 

In  one  day  every  dollar  Jack  possessed  had  been  swept 
away,  leaving  him  nothing  but  some  real  estate  in  Wrights¬ 
town.  ,  } 

-  • 

% 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  HURRICANE. 

The  character  of  Jack  Wright  was  one  which  did  not  give 
way  long  to  the  pangs  of  adversity. 

He  soon  recovered  his  composure,  and  arose  to  his  feet. 

“I  am  almost  penniless  boys!”  he  exclaimed,  “but  all  my 
regrets  won’t  bring  back  the  fortune  I  have  lost.” 

Tears ‘filled  the  eyes  of  his  friends  when  they  saw  with 
what  great  fortitude  the  brave  boy  bore  up  under  his  af¬ 
fliction. 

They  each  grasped  his  hand. 

“I  ain’t  lost  a  cent,  my  lad,”  said  Tim.  “All  I  have  is 
yourn!” 

“Und  me,  neider!”  said  Fritz,  with  a  sniff.  “Efery  tollar 
ve  haf  vhas  got  troo  you.  Shack,  und  I  don’t  vant  none  of 
it  now.” 

They  were  both  eager  to  turn  their  fortunes  over  to  the 
boy,  and  their  fidelity  touched  Jack’s  heart, 

“You  are  both  generous  friends,”  he  replied'  emotionally, 
“and  I  shall  never  forget  this  kindness,  but  I  won’t  touch 
your  money.” 

“Yes,  yer  will!” 

“Yer  got  ter  tooken  mine!” 

“Net  a  penny!” 

“An’  why  net,  lad?”  ^  ** 

“I  von’t  take  no  for  an  answer.” 

“See  here,”  said  the  boy  indignantly;  “what  do  you  take 
me  for?” 

“We  don’t  offer  it  to  insult  yer,  lad,”  Tim  hastened  to 
say. 

“To  because  not!”  added  Fritz  emphatically.  “Ve  don’t 
vant  it.” 

“It’s  no  use  urging,”  said  Jack.  “Listen  to' me.  I’ve  got 
the  prospect  cf  winning  another  fortune  if  Apache  Bill 
comes  to  see  me.  I’ll  retrieve  my  losses  by  accepting  his 
offer  a'ld  go  off  with  him  in  the  Hurricane  to  Mexico,  after 
the  Golden  City  of  the  Sierras.  When  I  come  back  I’ll  be 
as  well  off  as  ever.  That  will  fix  it  for  me.” 

“An’  ain’t  we  a-goin’?”  asked  Tim, 

“To  be  sure — if  you  wish  to.” 

“Veil,  I  should  laugh!”  said  Fritz  jocularly. 

Just  then  a  little  red  monkey  named  Whiskers,  which 
Tim  had  once  captured  in  Africa,  came  flying  into  the  roonf, 
yelling  like  a  fiend,  with  a  big,  green  parrot  perched  on  his 
back. 

The  bird  was  Fritz’s  pet,  and  he  called  it  Bismarck. 

It  had  its  sharp  beak  fastened  on  the  monkey’s  neck,  and 
v/as  trying  to  bore  a  hole  in  his  wind-pipe  out  of  spite,  for 
the  monkey  had  mischievously  pulled  all  the  feathers  out 
of  his  tail. 

Tim  and  Fritz  had  no  sooner  seen  the  fight  going  on  when 
they  made  a  rush  to  separate  their  pets,  and  both  made  a 
grab  together  with  suck  -violence  that  their  heads  bumped 
with  a  resounding  whack  as  they  stooped  over,  and  they 
wei-e  knocked  sprawling. 

“Holy  Neptune!”  roared  the  old  sailor,  rubbing  his  head, 
and  glaring  balefully  at  the  Dutch  boy.  “What  ar«  yer 
a-doin’?” 
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“By  Shorge,  you' vhas  proke  mine  het!”  bellowevl  Fritz, 
flying  into  a  passion  and  returning  Tim’s  glare. 

The  monkey  and  parrot  fled  and  left  their  masters  to 
quanel  it  out  between  them,  and  Jack  left  the  room,  laugh¬ 
ing. 

“It’s  your  fault,  yer  pot-bellied  gorilla!”  raved  Tim  an- 
grily.  ^ 

“No,  she  vhasn’d!”  snarled  Fritz.  “Yer  oughter  kept  yer 
fingers  by  yourself,  alretty,  un  den  yer  don’t  vhas  got  me 
by  droubble's.” 

“Avast,  thar,  now,  or  I’ll  wipe  up  ther  floor  with  yer!” 
said  Tim,  and  making  a  dab  at  the  Dutch  boy’s  nose,  he 
caught  hold  of  it,  gave  it  a  twist,  and  scrambled  upon  his 
good  leg. 

Fritz  gave  a  whoop  as  the  old  sailor  pulled  him  up  on  his 
feet,  and  giving  Tim  a  kick  on  the  shin,  he  knocked  the 
ancient  mariner’s  good  leg  from  beneath  him. 

Down  went  Tim,  with  a  bang  on  all  fours,  when  the 
Dutch  boy  gave  him  a  sternward  kick  that  sent  the  old 
sailor  skating  across  the  room  on  his  face,  yelling  mux'der. 

Fritz  then  bolted  for  the  door,  but  he  did  not  have  time 
to  get  out  in  the  hall  before  Tim  heaved  a  music  rack  at 
him,  full  force,  and  it  caught  the  Dutch  boy  over  the  head. 

Over  went  the  fugitive  with  a  crash,  and  before  he  could 
•  arise  Tim  came  out  and  pounced  upon  him,  whereupon  a 
terrific  stx-uggle  ensued,  which  only  terminated  when  they 
were  both  used  up. 

When  they  joined  Jack  at  the  supper  table,  half  an  hour 
aftei^vard,  they  both  looked  as  if  they  had  been  put  through 
a  threshing  machine. 

They  found  Jack  questioning  a  seiwant  who  had  been  in 
the  stx'eet. 

“You  saw  the  sale  of  mustangs  ?  ”  the  boy  was  asking. 

“I  did,  six-,”  was  the  sei-vant’s  I’eply. 

“And  how  did  they^  go?” 

“Every  one  of  thern  is  sold  now.” 

“Good  for  Apache  Bill!  Did  they  go  cheap?” 

“Very.” 

“That  will  do.” 

The  menial  bowed  and  withdrew. 

“You  fellows  must' have  had  a  house  fall  on  you,”  said 
Jack,  with  a  broad  gx-in,  as  his  two  battered-up  friends  met 
his  view. 

“Heavens!”  said  Tim,  affecting  indifference,  “this  ain’t 
nuthin’.  I  remember  when  I  waxz  aboard  o’  the  frigate 
Wabash - ” 

“Shestnuts!”  interi-upted  Fi’itz. 

“Belay,  thar!”  x-oai-ed  Tim,  fixing  his  glittering  eye  upon 
the  Dutch  boy,  with  a  vengeful  glare.  “As  I  wuz  obsarvin’, 
it  wuz  dui'in’  ther  late  war,  an’  I  wuz  captui-ed,  tied  up 
in  a  bag  an’  tooken  aboax-d  o’  the  enemy’s  ship  an’  stowed 
in  ther  hold.  They  sot  sail,  an’  dui-in’  ther  night  a  squall 
stiTck  us.  I  runned  up  ter  the’-  capting.  and  ses  I - ’’ 

“How  could  you  if  you  was  down  in  the  hold  tied  up  in  a 
bag?”  asked  Jack,  demurely,  as  he  went  on  eating. 

Tim  flushed  and  grumbled  something  about 'people  not  be¬ 
lieving  his  yarns,  and  Fritz  laughed  till  he  choked. 

It  looked  as  if  there  would  be  a  wordy  war  again  between 
them,  but  Jack  intex-rupted  it  by  asking: 

“Ax-e  you  both  at  leisure  for  this  evening?” 

“Aye,  aye!”  said  Tim. 

“Yah!”  was  the  reply  of  Fritz.  “For  vhy?” 

“As  soon  as  I  finish  supper  I  am  going  out  with  ixiy  new 
invention,  to  try  it,  and  would  like  to  have  you  .go  along,” 
said  the  boy.  “Evei-y  one  in  the  villa.ge  knows  about  its 
completion,  as  the  local  paper  to-day  had  a  full  account  of 
it,  and  know  that  I  am  going  to  give  an  e.xhibition  trial  of  it 
as  I  usually  have  done  with  my  past  inventions.” 

Tim  and  Fritz  expx-essed  their  delight  at  the  ])roposition, 
and  as  soon  as  supper  was  finished  th'^v  put  on  their  hats, 
went  out  into  the  back  yard  and  entered  the  workshop. 

It  was  just  at  dusk,  and  the  place  being  furnished  w'ith  an 
electric  light  plant.  Jack  turned  it  on,  illuminating  the  huge 
room. 

In  the  midst  of  the  apai-tment  stood  the  Hurricane. 

She  was  about  forty  feet  long,  built  of  aluminum,  her  run¬ 
ning  gear  re.sembling  the  powei-ful  machinery  of  a  locomo¬ 
tive,  the  wheels  being  big,  broad  and  cogged;  there  was  a 
301-t  of  cowcatcher  in  fi-ont,  and  above  it  stood  a  pneeumatic 
gun  of  Jack’s  invention. 

The  tun-et  or  pilot-house  back  of  the  gun  had  a  x-ailed  plat¬ 
form  and  seai-chlight  on  top,  a  wheel  steering  the  front  gear 
inside,  besides  various  instx-uments  hung  on  the  wall  for  in¬ 
dicating  speed,  powex-  and  so  on. 

Two  dooi’s  at  the  sides  led  out  on  platforms  that  x-an  to  the 
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compai-tments  at  the  rear,  and  a  door  from  the  pilot-house 
led  into  a  sleeping-chamber,  adjoining  which  was  a  cook’g  (• 
galley. 

Beneath  the  floor  of  these_  two  rooms  was  an  enox-mous 
electro-magnetic  machine,  .which  worked  a  walking-beam  on 
top  of  the  rooms,  which  in  turn  opei-ated  the  driving-wheels.^ 

Along  the  x-oof  on  each  side  of  the  walking-beam  were  two 
upright  posts  on  each  side,  wdth  cross-bars  at  the  tops,  on 
the  ends  of  which  a  number  of  horseshoe  magnets  w-ere  fas¬ 
tened,  to  be  operated  to  increase  the  speed  of  the  motor  of 
it  became  necessary. 

The  walls  of  these  two  rooms  were  pierced  by  circular  win¬ 
dows,  and  hung  from  racks  were  cx-ossed  axes,  scaling-ladders, 
ropes  and  other  useful  articles. 

The  rear  compartment  was  a  finely  w-oven  wire  cage,  trans-  ' 
parent  but  bullet-px-oof,  piei-ced  by  three  protected  windows 
on  each  side,  and  having  a  door  and  steps  for  entei-ing  at 
the  end. 

This  place  was  fitted  up  with  arms  and  ammunition  of  all*t' 
kinds,  such  as  Jack  Wright  inveixted  and  designed  to  use, 
besides  containing  many  other  things,  the  use  and  kind  of 
which  will  be  explained  as  we  proceed  with  our  story. 

This  cage  w'as  used  as  a  dining-room,  and  the  entire  ma¬ 
chine  w'as  illuminated  by  electi-ic  lights  furnished  by  a  mag¬ 
netic  battery. 

The  three  friends  boarded  the  motor,  and  entered  the  pilot¬ 
house, 'where  Jack  assumed  control  of  the  wheel. 

In  front  of  the  boy  stood  a  table  on  which  were  several  *'• 
levers,  connected  by  wires  with  the  electrd-magnetic  machine, 
for  controlling  all  parts  of  the  singular  motox-.  ’ 

The  boy  tux-ned  one  of  them,  when  the  insulation  of  the 
armatures  was  removed,  the  magnetic  aimatux-es  oscillating 
and  out  of  the  shop  ran  the  motor  through  the  open  door. 

They  passed  along  a  path  as  lightly  and  noiselessly  as  a 
buggy;  a  man  opened  the  street  gate  and  she  ran  out  on  the 
road. 


up  on  tne 
aloft  on  the 


(.urret  ran 


ne  sent  two  nags  fluttering 
Tim  w-ent  out  on  the  side 


r  ritz,  ano 
portable  pole,  while 
platfox-m  W’ith  a  flag  in  his  hand. 

Jack  x-emained  at  the  wheel,  steering,  watching  his  gauges 
and  indicators,  and  peering  ahead. 

By  this  time  it  had  grown  quite  dax-k,  and  the  young  inven- 
or  turned  on  the  seai-chlight  and  the  incandescent  lamps. 

In  a  halo  of  silvery  fire  the  motor  ran  into  the  main  street.^ 

Thousands  of  people  had  turned  out  to  see  the  wonder,  andt 
a  great  cheer  pealed  from  their  throats  when  the  Hurricane! 
appeared,  to  which  Jack  s  fx-iends  responded  by  waving  theiri 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TRIAL  OF  THE  MOTOR. 

Away  ran  the  motor  through  the  streets,  loudly  cheered  by 
thi  T  passed  through  Wrightstown 

Se  Se^Jom!"^  Pirn’s  hanefs  and  x?ent  into 

of^the  "rfaddnmT?^^^^  closely  watched  the  operation 

of^a  i-ound'hnV^pf  Qnrx  enormous  electro-maget,  consisting 

-in  insuKterl  vvirp^n^-i  horseshoe  form,  w’ith 

an  insulated  wire  coiled  around  its  extremities. 

connected  with^he^m-f  of  an  electric  battery 

torbinding  wiYe!  "  ^  into 

irof  c'’be“U';' V“;Sic  "ssritS?®!' 

steel  with  a  sharp  dick.  ’  atti acted  the  armature  of 
When  the  current  stopped  the  magnetic  now-er  dissanneared 

rent  altematoJy,  ^to  "keep  7hr arnmture^  break  the  cur- 
forth  an(l  as  the  axmatuie  sw’aymg  back  and 

beam’,  the  walking-bemn  w-is"tlm\^"p  operated  the  walking- 

clridng  wheels  by^ts  ^ccenSc  shaft 

a  locomotive  without  vaWes^  or  pfston 

cated,  and  the  wheels  W’ere  on  sudf^fir  -i  compli- 

that  scarcely  any  jolting  was  feR 

.  Everything  was  workfng  liki  doS  work  ^  ^ 

mg  self-lubricating,  and  Jack  w-^«  ^  bearings  be¬ 
lle  retux-ned  to  the  nilnt  thoroughly  satisfied. 

ea  to  the  pilot-house  presently  and  relieved  Tim. 
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“She  works  like  a  ohann!"  he  remarked,  delightedly.  “Pow¬ 
erful  iniiehines  of  this  kinil  have  often  before  been  made  with 
a  view  to  supplant  the  steam  engine;  but  such  attempts  both 
in  regaril  to  economy  and  constancy  have  hitherto  proved 
utter  failuivs.  I  am  the  fu'st  one  to  solve  this  great  problem, 
Tim." 

“Aye,  now,  and  see  ther  speed  as  she’s  a-makin’ — forty 
knots  on  a  rough  road,  an’. only  half  power  on,  my  lad,”  said 
the  old  siiilor,  pointing  up  at  the  needle  of  one  of  the 
indicators. 

“1  expect  her  to  make  ninety  miles  an  hour.” 

“Wot  are  this  here  lever  fer?” 

“That’s  the  brake.  Watch  me  stop  her.” 

The  motor  was  rushing  along  very  fast,  and  the  boy  turned 
the  lever  when  the  air  brakes  were  put  on,  the  wheels  were 
clamped  and  he ‘shut  off.  power  by  tuiming  another  lever. 

Instantly  the  motor  came  to  a  pause. 

The  stoppage  was  so  sudden,  going  at  such  a  high  rate 
of  speed  that  the  machine,  bounced  a  few  feet  in  the  air  and 
Tim  was  flung  to  the  floor  with  a  thud. 

The  Hurricane  was  started  again,  and  giving  the  wheel  a 
turn  with  the  greatest  of  ease.  Jack  spun  the  motor  around 
withjn  her  own  length. 

Reversing  the  engine,  the  boy  drove  her  along  backward 
just  as  easily  as  she  went  forward,  and  when  this  was  re¬ 
versed  again,  he  sent  her  off  the  road  over  the  grass  among 
the  bushes,  over  rocks,  stones,  fallen  trees  and  through 
dense  bushes. 

She  rattled  and  shook  now,  of  course,  but  she  cleared 
every  obstruction  without  sticking  at  anything,  ripped  a 
broad  path  through  everything  in  her  way  with  the  cow¬ 
catcher,  and  finally  ran  back  on  the  road  again. 

Her  searchlight  revealed,  as  if  daylight  inside  radiated 
for  a  mile  ahead,  and  the  incandescent  lights  inside  radiated 
a  mellow  glow  out  through  the  windows,  illuminating  the 
path  on  each  side  for  a  long  distance.  • 

Fritz  came  down  by  a  ladder  from  the  turret  and  joined 
Jack. 

“She  vhas  vent  petter  as  anything  you  vhas  effer  yet  in- 
wented!”  he  exclaimed  enthusiastically.  “SKiminey!  Dot 
vhas  a  race  horse  vonct!” 

“Wait,”  said  Jack;  “you  haven’t  seen  her  full  speed  yet.” 

He  turned  the  Hurricane  homeward. 

Then  he  put  on  full  speed. 

Aw'ay  she  dashed,  like  a  locomotive. 

It  fairly  made  Tim’s  brain  swim. 

“Shiver  me,  lad,  but  it’s  a  regular  lightnin’  express!”  he 
gasped. 

“You’ll  think  so  in  a  moment!”  said  the  boy. 

He  tuiued  another  lever. 

Instantly  the  magnets  on  the  roof  began  to  spin  around 
at  such  speed  that  a  shriek  arose  from  them. 

There  were  armatures  fastened  loosely  before  them,  and 
they  were  chasing  those  vibrating  pieces  of  steel,  but  never 
could  catch  them. 

The  Hurricane’s  speed  increased. 

Jack  glanced  up  at  a  gauge  on  the  wall. 

“She  is  making  one  hundred  miles  an  hour!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed. 

Everything  along  the  roadwuy  looked  like  a  blur,  they 
Went  shooting  by  so  rapidly,  and  the  boy  had  to  close  the 
windows  of  the  pilot-house  to  keep  out  the  fearful  draught. 

Along  flew  the  Hurricane  like  lightning,  when  suddenly 
there  came  a  crash  and  a  yell,  the  cowcatcher  having  struck 
a  carriage,  and  away  in  the  air  flew  the  smashed  vehicle, 
the  wounded  horse  and  two  men  who  were  in  the  rig. 

An'  ejaculation  of  alarm  pealed  from  Jack’s  lips. 

He  shut  off  power  and  put  on  the  biakes. 

In  a  few  moments  the  motor  came  to  a  uause. 

He  turned  her  around  and  ran  back  to  the  spot  where 
the  accident  had  occurred  and  heard  the  two  men  groaning. 

They  lay  in  the  bushes  at  the  roadside. 

Their  buggy  was  all  smashed  to  pieces,  and  their  horse 
was  dead. 

Jaf-k  operated  the  searchlight  by  a  lever. 

Turning  it.s  powerful  glare  upon  the  two  men,  he  saw  that 
their  clothing  was  torn,  they  were  covered  with  dirt  and 
cuts,  and  were  both  crawling  back  to  the  road. 

“Why,  they  are  the  two  Mexicans!”  said  Jack,  upon  recog¬ 
nizing  them. 

“An’  they  ain’t  even,  maimed!”  exclaimed  Tim,  disap¬ 
pointedly. 

Th«  Mexicans  now  reached  the  road 


Catching  sight  of  the  Hurricane,  they  gave  a  yell  and 
ran  a.way,  showing  plainly  that  they  were  not  seriously  hurt. 

“Hoop-la!”  yelled  Fritz.  “Looker  dem.  Uey  don’t  vhas 
hurted  alretty.” 

“1  wonder  what  they  were  doing  with  the  buggy?”  mut- 

“Why,  it’s  a  hired  rig,”  said  Tim.  “I’ve  seed  it  afore.” 

“The  carriage  is  smashed  and  the  horse  ^was  killed.  Those 
two  rascals  had  a  narrow  escape  with  their  lives!”  said 
Jack. 

“Listen!”  interposed  Fritz,  holding  up  his  hand.  “Vot’s 
dot?” 

“A  cry  for  help!”  exclaimed  the  boy. 

“True,  lad;  an’  it’s  a  man  a-hailin’!”  observed  Tim. 

They  listened  intently  and  faintly  heard  a  distant  voice 
screaming: 

“Help!  Help!” 

The  sound  came  from  the  direction  of  the  town. 

'  Our.  friends  glanced  at  each  other  in  startled  amaze¬ 
ment. 

“Some  one  in  distress!”  ejaculated  the  young  inventor. 

“Le’s  go  back  an’  see  wot’s  ther  matter,”  suggested  Tim. 

Jack  nodded  and  started  the  Hurricane. 

Away  she  rushed,  buried  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  keeping 
along  the  country  rbad  and  heading  for  a  woods  through 
which  it  ran,  on  the  outskirts  of  Wrightstown. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  reached  the  trees. 

The  cries  they  heard  came  from  among  them  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  and  Jack  flung  the  searchlight  among  the  foliage, 
when  a  thrilling  sight  met  their  view. 

In  the  woods  were  two  men  struggling. 

One  of  them  Jack  recognized  as  Apache  Bill,  and  the  other 
one  was  the  Mexican,  Jacinto  Velasquez. 

The  plainsman  was  unarmed,  but  the  Mexican  clutched  a 
knife  in  his  sinuous  fingers. 

He  was  endeavoring  to  plunge  it  into  the  old  plainsman, 
but  Bill  had  grasped  his  wrist  with  one  hand  and  his  throat 
with  the  other,  and  thus  held  him  at  bay. 

They  sti-uggled  this  way  for  a  moment,  when  by  a  sudden 
twist  the  Mexican  bent  his  victim  over  with  his  knee,  and 
swearing  at  him  in  Spanish,  stabbed  him  in  the  bosom. 

“Murder!”  shrieked  the  poor  fellow,  falling  with  a  crash 
among  the  dead  leaves  and  twigs,  with  the  Mexican  on  top 
of  him. 

“Hush!”  hissed  Velasquez,  furiously.  “You  will  bring 
people  here.  Now,  will  you  give  me  your  money  and  thb 
Aztec  parchment?” 

“Never!”  gasped  Apache  Bill,  wildly. 

“Then  I’ll  tear  it  from  you  by  force!”  the  Mexican  hissed. 
He  thrust  his  hand  into  the  bosom  of  his  victim’s  jacket 
and  pulled  out  a  well-filled  purse  containing  all  Apache 
Bill’s  money. 

“Thief!  You’ve  killed  me!”  groaned  the  old  man,  faintly. 

“The  paper!  ’The  paper!  Give  me  the  paper!” 

“Not  till  I’m  dead!” 

As  Bill  spoke,  he  drew  the  parchment  from  his  pocket. 

The  Mexican  tried  to  tear  it  from  his  hand,  but  just  then 
Jack  tuimed  the  searchlight  upon  them  and  the  Mexican  re¬ 
coiled,  uttering  a  shout  of  alarm,  and  saw  our  friend. 

Down  from'  the  motor  sprang  the  boy,  and,  reaching  the 
Mexican,  dealt  him  a  violent  blow  between  the  eyes  with  his 
clenched  fist. 

“Let  go  that  paper!”  the  boy  shouted. 

“Jack  Wright!”  gasped  the  dying  man. 

“Have  no  fear - ” 

“I’m  done  for,  an’  a-dyin’!” 

“No,  no!” 

“Take  this  paper.  I  give  it  ter  you,  an’  you  can  git 
the - ” 

But  ere  he  could  finish  speaking  the  death  rattle  sounded 
in  the  poor  old  plainsman’s  throat,  and  he  stiffened  out — a 
corpse. 

He  had  placed  the  paper  in  Jack’s  hand. 

“Vengeance  on  his  murderer!”  exclaimed  the  boy,  turning 
around.  But  the  Mexican  had  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WHAT  THE  PARCHMENT  SAID. 

The  tragedy  filled  Jack  with  intense  horror,  for  upon 
glancing  down  upon  Apache  Bill,  he  saw  that  the  stranger 
was  dead. 
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He  then  glanced  mechanically  at  the  parchment  the  plains¬ 
man  had  given  him,  and  saw  that  it  was  covered  with 
strange-looking  hieroglyphics,  to  which  was  appended  a 
piece  of  paper  closely  widtten  over. 

Fritz  came  running  up  to  the  boy,  panting  and  fuming.  ^ 

“Who’s  der  matter?”  he  asked. 

“Apache  Bill  is  murdered!”  the  boy  replied. 

“Dot  Mexico  vhas  done  it?” 

“Ay,  and  he  has  made  his  escape.” 

“Och,  vhy  his  prains  yer  didn’d  plo’  off?” 

“I  didn’t  have  a  chance.  He  robbed  the  corpse,  too.” 

“How  much  he  tooken  oudt?”  . 

“Over  ten  thousand  dollars,  I  imagine,  as  the  plainsnian 
told  me  he  had  that  amount,  and  by  the  sale  of  his  mus¬ 
tangs  must  have  increased  the  sum  considerably.” 

“Shingonettys!”  gasped  Fritz,  in  amazement.  “He  vhas 
got  some  friend  or  vifes,  or  children,  or  don’d  yer  know 
dot?”  ^ 

“Judging  by  his  conversation  be  must  have  been  all  alone 
in  the  world,  poor  fellow,”  replied  the  young  inventor,  sadly. 

“How  in  dunder  he  vhas  gotten  by  dese  voods  all  alone?” 

“Seeing  me  go  by  in  the  Hurricane,  he  very  likely  fol¬ 
lowed  it  to  meet  me  and  speak  about  his  intended  trip  to 
the  Sierra  Madre.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Velasquez  and 
his  friend  followed  him  in  the  buggy  wc  smashed,  and  the^ 
Mexican  attacked  him  in  the  woods  for  the  purpose  of  rob¬ 
bery.” 

Jack’s  theory  of  the  affair  seemed  likely  enough,  and  as 


they  could  get  no  better  explanation  just  then  they  had  to^  then — I  can  look  no  more  on  the  ruins 


accept  this  view  of  the  matter  and  be  satisfied. 

“Vat  yer  got  by  yer  handt?”  queried  Fritz,  pointing^  at 
the  roll  of  parchment. 

“The  description  of  the  Golden  City  of  the  Sierras.  Ve¬ 
lasquez  was  trying  to  rob  him  of  it.  I  interfered  in  time  to 
fiTistrate  him.  With  his  dying  breath  Apache  Bill  gave  me 
the  paper  and  told  me  to  get  the  treasure.  The  secret  be¬ 
longs  rightfully  to  me  now.” 

“Dot  vhas  goot!”  said  Fritz,  greatly  satisfied.  “But  vot 
ve  do  now?” 

“Can-y  this- corpse  to  the  morgue,  apprise  the  police  of 
what  has  occurred,  and  go  home  again.  What  a  melan¬ 
choly  ending  of  orr  trial  trip  of  the  motor,  Fritz!” 

“I  t’ink  so,  neider!”  assented  the  Dutch  boy  gravely. 

They  lifted  up  the  body  between  them  and  put  it  on  the 
motor. 

Jack  then  started  the '  Hunicane  back  for  Wrightstown, 
while  Tim  covered  the  body  with  a  blanket. 

The  old  sailor  was  put  into  possession  of  the  facts. 

Upon  returning  to  the  town  they  found  the  crowd  await¬ 
ing  the  return  of  the  motor,  and  our  friends  were  received 
with  the  most  intense  applause,  none  of  the  spectators  im¬ 
agining  what  a  grewsome  burden  the  Hurricane  was  carry¬ 
ing. 

Jack  called  a  policeman  aboard  and  then  steered  for  the 
town  hall,  where  he  left  the  body  and  narrated  what  hap¬ 
pened. 

Officers  were  at  once  detailed  to  hunt  down  the  assassin 
and  his  two  confederates:  the  authorities  of  neighboring 
towns  were  apprised  by  telegraph  to  keep  a  lookout  for  the 
Mexicans,  and  the  new's  spread  like  wildfire  among  the  vil¬ 
lagers. 

Jack  and  his  friends  then  returned  home  with  the  mag¬ 
netic  motor,  and  having  put  the  machine  back  in  the  shop 
they  repaired  to  the  house. 

.  Once  in  the  privacy  of  the  boy’s  beautiful  library,  they 
sat  down  around  the  table  and  the  parchment  was  spread 
out  for  examination. 

It  was  a  long,  narrow  scroll,  made  from  the  pulp  of  some 
kind  of  fibrous  wood,  and  was  as  yellow  as  saffron. 

Upon  it  w-ere  a  number  of  faded  symbols,  delineated  ap¬ 
parently  wnth  a  quill  pen,  the  ink  very  likely  made  of  the 
staining  juice  of  some  tropical  berry,  faded  and  blurred, 
and  entirely  obliterated  in  some  places.  At  the  bottom  were 
drawings. 

Pinned  to  the  curious-looking  scroll  was  a  shefet  of  fools¬ 
cap  paper,  upon  which  an  English  translation  of  the  parch¬ 
ment  was  written. 

Jack  closely  scmtinized  them  a  moment,  and  then  said: 

“Poor  Apache  Bill  did  not  lie  to  us,  boys;  this  paper 
seems  to  contain  all  he  claimed.” 

“Read  it  to  us,  lad,”  said  Tim.  “I’m  mighty  cur’ous  about 
it,  I  am.” 

“Sure,”  added  Fritz,  lighting  his  pipe.  “Go  on  vonct;  I 
vhas  retty.” 


The  boy  nodded. 

He  then  read  the  translation  as  follows: 

“THE  LAST  MAN. 

“All  wnrdly  shapes’  shall  melt  in  gloom  and  the  sun  itself 
must  die  before  I,  the  last  mortal,  shall  assume  my  im¬ 
mortality.  *  *  *  _  ■  _ 

“I  saw  a  vision  in  my  slumbers,  which  gave  my  spirit 
strength  to  sweep  down  the  gulf  of  time,  for  I  thought  rny- 
self  as  the  last  of  human  mold,  beheld  by  creations  death, 
and  thus  I  moura.  *  *  * 

“The  sun’s  eye  had  a  sickly  glare,  the  earth  TVith  age  was 
w'an,  the  skeletons  of  nations  lay  around  me  in  my  lonely 
\vatch  on  top  of  the  mother  mountain,  looking  over  the  val¬ 
ley  of  caverns  below.  .  .  .  ,  . 

“Prophet-like,  I  lonely  stood,  thinking  this  spirit  of  mme 
shall  return  to  Him  who  gave  its  neavenly  spark,  and  live 
again  and  shine  in  bliss,  recalled  by  Him,  who  captive  led 
captivity,  took  the  sting  from  death  and  robbed  the  devil  of 
triumphs.  *  *  * 

“I  was  the  last  of  the  Tarahumari  race,  oh  sun!  the  na¬ 
tive  trilies  had  done  away  with  all  my  kindi'ed,  but^  nature 
held  me  up,  on  the  a'\j'ful  w’aste  of  mountains,  to  drink  the 
last  and  bitter  cup  I  of  grief  to  the  dregs. 

“Oh,  sun,  go  tell  (the  night  to  hide  thy  face,  thou  sawest 
the  last  of  man  on  earth’s  sepulchral  clod,  viewing  the  end 
of  his  people’s  domain,  now  laid  in  ruins  by  the  quaking  of 
the  earth,  and  the  hand  of  man  defy  the  darkening  universe, 

j-l -  T  -  1--1 - -  - ,• -  *  *  *  jrjijg  ^ 


sight  stretching,  below  the  cliff  on  which  I  stand — a  vast 
plateau,  the  walls  of  the  surrounding  precipices  gaping 
cavern  fissures,  behind  which  lie  the  golden  city  of  the 
mother  mountain,  where  dwelt  my  people,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  plain  rise  columns  and  temples,  raised  to  the  sun 
god.  *  *  *  ‘ 

“In  the  cliffs,  buiTowing  like  moles,  went  the  Jesuits  in 
hunt  for  the  golden  ore,  forming  tunnels,  galleries,  pits  and 
grottoes,  until  at  last  the  Vajuopa  and  Tayopa  mines  were 
like  unto  a  honey-comb,  and  still  exhaustless.  *  *  *  * 

“The  redmen  came  and  drove  them  away;  the  quaking  of 
the  earth  followed,  and  the  plateau  sunk,  and  now  it  lies 
below  me  full  five  hundred  feet,  and  inaccessible  to  all  but 
the  savages,  one  of  whom  I  follov/ed  at  the  close  of  this 
day. 

“The  sun  had  just  sunk,  and  we  put  thee  at  our  backs  and 
followed  the  gloomy  gorge  till  it  was  crossed  by  a  yawming 
cha.sm. 

“Here  the  sly  redman  entered  an  arm  of  the  gorge,  which 
made  a  circle,  and  came  out  in  the  main  ravine  again,  to 
where  it  seemed  that  the  chasm  was  not  to  be  crossed  by 
wingless  mortal. 

“He  led  me  on  to  the  valley  and  I  found  myself  within 
its  precincts,  where  the  savages  swanned  thickest,  and  then 
I  retreated  again. 

“Let  me  commit  this  to  papyrus— let  it  be  said  that  I  am 
the  last  of  my  race — that  I  viewed  the  fallen  splendor  of 
our  once^happy  tribe,  the  extermination  of  the  white  man, 
the  preservation  of  pur  wealth  and  the  desolation  of  our 
homes.  Oh,  I  can  moui-n - ” 

The  writing  abruptly  ended  here. 

Jack  sat  pondering  a  moment. 

Then  he  glanced  at  the  diagrams  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scroll. 

It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  they  represented  a  mountain, 
on  the  western  side  of  which  there  was  a  wide  gorge  crossed 
by  a  chasm,  the  side  passage  being  clearly  marked  and  the 
continuation  of  the  ravine  going  up  to  near  the  top^of  the 
mountain.  ' 

Heie  a  ciicular  basin  of  gi'eat  extent  was  depicted,  and 
two  openings  in  the  walls  with  the  names  showed  that  the 
two  lost  gold  mines  were  located  there,  while  in  the  middle 
of  the  plateau  stood  the  rade  likenesses  of  buildings 

The  style  of  composition  showed  plainly  enough  that 
one  of  the  original  natives  who  began  the  place,  a  man  of 
intelligence,  as  his  writing  showed,  had  survived  a  massacre. 

T  J  returned  to  find  that  the  white 

Jesiiits,  who  had  wrested  the  city  from  his  tribe,  had  in 
tum  been  driven  out  by  the  Apaches,  Nunis-  or  Moquis  who 
then  held  possession  of  the  sunken  valley,  for  which  so 
many  treasure  hunters  had  explored.  ” 

No  doubt  a  treasure  worth  millions  lav  buried  in  tbo 
Sierra  Madre,  which  Jack  had  only  to  fight  for  to  get  ^  ^ 
think  of  it?’  he  asked  his  friends. 

i  tmk  dot  vhas  a  chenumo  baber  ”  said  Fritz. 
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“An’  so  do  I,  Jack,"  added  Tim. 

“I  also  have  faith  in  it,”  said  the  boy.  “Of  course,  the 
trv.u>ui-e  may  not  be  tlieie  now.  Still  it's  worth  trying  for. 
We  have  gone  a  greater  distance  with  less  information  ancl 
succeeded — on  our  last  trip  to  India — so  why  shouldn’t  this 
prove  genuine?” 

"You  vhas  got  ter  make  annuder  fortunes,  anyvay,”  said 
Fritz. 

“True.  And  the  Hurricane  is  just  the  kind  of  machine  we 
need  for  this  excursion,”  said  the  boy.  “The  field  promises 
us  scope  for  plenty  of  fun,  adventure  and  a  rich  reAV^ard.” 

“Ay — then  weTl  go  in  sarch  o’  ther  Golden  City  o’  ther 
Siemxs.” 

“Und  I  vhas  in  id  also,”  said  Fritz,  enthusiastically. 

“That  settles  it,  then — we  will  go,”  said  Jack. 

“Vhen?” 

“Next  week. 

“Ay,  ay,  lad!” 

“Then  let  us  begin  fitting  the  motor  out  as  speedily  as 
possible  for  the  trip,”  said  Jack,  briskly. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PELEG  HOPKINS. 

/ 

Although  the  authorities  made  a  diligent  search  for  Ja¬ 
cinto  Velasquez  and  his  two  accomplices,  Pepe  and  Mario, 
they  found  no  trace  of  the  murderer  and  his  friends. 

The  Mexicans  had  made  good  their  escape  from  the  scene 
of  their  crimes,  effectually  baffling  the  police  authorities. 

•  During  the  ensuing  week  Jack  and  his  friends  busied 
themselves  taking  the  Hurricane  apart,  packing  it  in  a  dozen 
large  cases,  as  it  was  portable,  and  preparing  themselves 
with  such  equipments  as  would  be  necessary  for  their  trip. 

Before  their  aiTangements  were  all  completed  the  boy 
met  the  captain  of  the  police  and  the  sheriff  in  the  street. 

“You' are  making  preparations  to  go  away,  I  see?”  said 
the  latter.  ' 

“I  depart  for  Mexico  next  Saturday  with  my  friends,”  re¬ 
plied  Jack. 

“Going  to  take  the  magnetic  motor?” 

“Of  course.  The  traveling  is  too  inconvenient  to  ride  it 
there  from  here.” 

“Well,  I  wish  you  luck,  Wright.” 

“If  you  empower  me  with  a  warrant  of  arrest.”  said  Jack, 
“I  will  keep  my  ej’^s  open  for  Velasquez  and  his  two  friends, 
who  may  have  retunied  to  Mexico,  and  they  may  fall  into 
my  hands.  I  can  make  them  prisoners,  extradite  them  and 
send  them  here  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  crimes.” 

“Nothing  would  pleace  me  better.” 

The  boy  left  the  officers,  and  within  an  hour  had  the  nec¬ 
essary  papers  at  his  house. 

On  the  following  day  there  came  a  furious  ring  at  the 
door-bell,  and  Jack,  happening  to  be  near,  answered  the 
summons  himself. 

Upon  the  threshold  stood  a  tall,  thin  individual,  clad  in  a 
suit  of  black,  a^tove-pipe  hat  and  big  choker  collar. 

He  had  a  long,  red  nose,  a  smooth,  thin  face,  and  long 
hair,  parted  stiffly  in  back,  lending  him  a  grim  appear¬ 
ance. 

He  flourished  _ an  umbrella  in  one  hand  and  a  carpet-bag 
in  the  other,  made  a  sweeping  bow  and  exclaimed: 

“Flunkey,  be  kind  enough  to  admit  me  to  the  presence  of 
your  master,  to  whom  you  may  announce  Peleg  Hopkins, 
*Ph.D.,  and  Piscatorial  Expert  of  the  American  Fish  Com¬ 
mission,  Fellow  of  the  Yankee  Geographical  Society,  and 
Brother  of  the  B.  U.  M.  Fossil  Association  of - ” 

“By  Jove!  it’s  the  professor!”  exclaimed  Jack,  delight¬ 
edly. 

The  caller  was  an  old  friend,  who  lived  in  New  York. 

He  had  accompanied  Jack  on  former  trips  he  had  made 
in  his  strange  inventions,  and  had  not  recognized  the  young 
inventor. 

prawing  nearer  to  the  boy  he  bent  ovqr  and  peered  in  his 
face. 

“Dear  me!”  he  exclaimed,  “I  must  be  getting  near¬ 
sighted;  but,  'pon  my  word,  I’m  not  much  over  fox*ty-five. 
Jack,  my  Christian  friend,  I  salute  you.  Let  me  feel  your 
hand,  dear  boy!” 

Tl'^-y  went  inside  and  Tim  and  Fritz  were  warmly  greeted. 

“Ofh,  neaf'^ns!”  said  the  Dutch  boy,  “I  vhas  shust 
gornuLu/jfcntin'  Lfiip.  dot  you  vhaa  a  angel  alrettv.  barfesser. 


und  here  yer  vhas  alife  and  shumpin’,  ain’d  id  ?  How  yer 
vhas,  1  hope?” 

.“iVly  -good  friend,”  benignly  replied  Hopkins,  “I  am  one  of 
those  singularly  tough  _old  roosters  whom  the  wear  and  tear 
of  time  find  hard  to  impress.  Gay  as  a  chipmunk,  I  assure 
you,  and  as  spry  as  a  dancing  master.  What’s  the  news, 
pray  tell?” 

“1  reckon  as  we’re  gittin’  our  shore  hawsers  hove  free, 
perfesser,”  answered  Tim,  taking  a  copious  chew  of  navy 
plug  and  giving  a  hitch  at  his  pants.  “We’re  under  orders 
ter  tack  off  ter  ther  southard  by  south-southwest  aboard 
o’  ther  Hurricane  a  Saturday.” 

“What!  Bless  my  stars!  Going  on  a  cruise?” 

“Overland,”  interposed  Jack. 

“How?”  queried  Hopkins,  with  a  perplexed  look. 

Jack  rapidly  explained. 

The  professor  looked  di.sappointed. 

“I  came  up  to  spend  a  month  with  you,”  announced  he,  in 
glum  tones,  “and  now  you  are  going  away.  Really,  my  es¬ 
teemed  friends,  you  could  knock  me  down  with  a  straw.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you  going  with  us?”  asked  Jack. 

“Can  I?  Can  I?  I  pledge  my  word  I’d  be  delighted  to 
go.” 

“Then  yoil  are  one  of  us.” 

“Actually  I  feel  like  cheering,  I’m  so  delighted.” 

“You  can  get  ready  in  time,  can’t  you?” 

“I’m  ready  now,  dear  boy.” 

“That  settles  it.  Do 'you  know  anything  about  Mexico?’' 

“Well,  now,  there’s  a  question  to  put  to  a  man  who  has 
spent  nearly  two  years  traveling  through  the  Sierras.” 

“So — then  you  have  been  there  before?”  eagerly  asked 
Jack. 

“As  the  agent  of  the  American  National  Bug  and  Worm 
Society,”  proudly  answered  the  old  antiquarian.  “Look  upon 
me,  friends.,  In  Peleg  Hopkins  you  sec  an  old  traveler  and 
mountain  trotter.  Put  your  expedition  under  my  guidance 
and  I’ll  guarantee  you  a  safe' joumey;  go  alone,  and  when 
you  come  back  you’ll  be  bald-headed  and  your  scalps  will 
adoni  the  wampum  bolt  or  buffalo  teepee  of  some  fofest 
brave  of  the  Apaches,  whose  language  I  speak.” 

Jack  saw  that  they  would  have  a  most  valuable  acquisi¬ 
tion  in  the  eccentric  professor,  and  felt  glad  he  came. 

Over' their  supper  that  night  they  gave  him  all  the  de¬ 
tails,  and  as  he  was  peiTectly  familiar  with  the  country 
they  were  going  to,  they  spent  a  plea.‘>ant  evening  discussing 
the  matter. 

Jack  had  been  in  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  that  gentleman  had  done  everything  to  open  the 
wdy  for  his  trip  thimugh  Mexico,  so  that  he  and  his  friends 
were  sure  of  a  cordial  reception  by  President  Diaz  when 
they  arrived  there. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Mexican  president,  the  bpy 
was  granted  free  passage  through  the  custom  house  for  his 
baggage  and  supplies;  he  was  given  the  privilege  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  escort  whenever  it  might  be  needed,  and  he  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  numerous  letters  of  recommendation  to  promi¬ 
nent  people  to  render  him  any  needful  assistance. 

The  professor’s  main  object  was  to  make  ethnological  and 
archaeological  researches,  as  the  unexplored  region  was  a 
rich  field  for  prehistoric  fossils  as  well  as  for  mineralogy, 
botany  and  zoology.  .  ^ 

The  region  they  intended  to  visit  was  the  favorite  haunt 
of  the  Apache  Indians,  who  had  for  two  centuries  been 
actual  masters  of  all  that  district,  devastating  the  valleys 
at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  both  to  the  west  and  east 
sides. 

The  Mexicans  never  entered  Sieima  Madre,  the  Indians 
parleying  them  and  holding  the  neighboring  pueblos  in  ab¬ 
ject  subjection. 

In  many  places  crosses  on  ^toneheaps  rrtark  the  sites 
where  the  victims  of  Apache  massacres  lie  buried,  and  the 
Mexicans  hated  the  .savages  so  cordially  they  shot  them  on 
sight. 

There  is  a  reservation  in  San  Carlos,  Arizona,  from  which 
the  Apaches  are  continually  breaking  awaj'’  to  ravage  the 
surrounding  country. 

it  was  likely  that  the  remains  of  the  primitive  tribe  of 
Tai'ahumari  might  yet  be  found  living  in  caves  and  cliff- 
dwellings — that  tribe  to  which  the  man  evidently  belonged 
who  wrote  the  {larchment.  ^ 

'I’he  vast  mountain  district  was  difficult  of  approach. 

It  would  take  eight  days  on  foot  to  climb  its  highest 
ridges,  and  it  teemed  with  extensive  pine  forests  filled  with 
deer,,  bears,  huge  woodpeckers,  able  to  cut  down  trees,  and 
many  ravenous  birds  and  beasts  and  savaffeo  who  hated 
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white  men  like  poison.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  these  ob- 
stcicles  theie  lay  a  vast  and  dazzling  treasure  which  Jack 
was  bound  to  get. 

He  was  undaunted  by  the  peril  of  the  undertaking;  in 
fact,  he  looked  forward  to  the  hazardous  adventures  with 
a  keen  feeling,  of  delight. 

The  day  of  departure  came  at  last. 

They  had  shipped  the  dissected  motor  by  rail  to  Arizona, 
and  armed  with  a  gripsack  apiece,  amid  the  farewells  of  the 
entire  population  of  Wrightstown,  they  boarded  a  train  and 
were  carried  away  on  their  long  trip,  taking  Whiskers  and 
Bismarck  with  them. 

Their  route  carried  them  to  St.  Louis,  from  whence  they 
went  on  to  Santa  Fe,  and  thence  down  through  New  Mexico 
to  El  Paso  on  the  frontier. 

Here  their  cases  were  awaiting  them,  and  the  motor  was 
reconstinicted,  the  professor  taking  charge  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus,  the  anthropometric,  meterological  and 
geodetic  instruments,  assaying  outfit,  spirit  cans  and  other 
apparatus. 

In  two  days  everything  was  in  readiness  for  departure  on 
the  plain  outside  of  the  town,  -and  Jack,  Tim  and  Fritz  were 
aboard  of  the  Hurricane,  waiting  for  Hopkins. 

The  professor  had  remained  behind  in  El  Paso  to  make  a 
few  purchases  and  had  promised  to  join  them  at  eight 
o’clock,  but  it  was  after  that  hour  now,  and  Jack  became 
uneasy. 

“What  can  be  keeping  him  so  long,  I  wonder?”  he  mut¬ 
tered. 

“Here  he  comes  now,”  said  Tim,  pointing  back  toward  the 
town. 

The  professor  was  i-unning  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and 
they  hardly  had  time  to  see  him  when  out  of  El  Paso  dashed 
three  horsemen  in  hot  pursuit  of  him. 

The  bright  moonlight  streamed  dowm  upon  their  gorgeous 
Mexican  costumes,  and  showed  their  faces  plainly,  and  Jack 
gasped: 

“By  heavens,  they  are  Jacinto  Velasquez  and  his  two 
friends!” 

Just  then  the  professor  tripped  and  fell. 

Up  to  him  dashed  Velasquez,  and  the  unlucky  professor 
was  dealt  a  blow  that  rendered  him  senseless,  whereupon  the 
Mexican  lifted  him  up  on  the  saddle  before  him,  and  the 
three  dashed  away. 

“Holy  Moses!”  gasped  Fritz,  excitedly.  “Dey  vhas  got 
Hopkins  a  brisoner!” 

“An’  may  kill  him  ter  snite  us!”  groaned  Tim. 

“Never!  if  I  can  overhaul  them  with  the  Hurricane!’’ 
cried  Jack. 

He  turned  a  lever,  grasped  the  wheel,  and  awav  rushed 
tJie  motor  over  the  grassy  plain  in  pursiut  of  the  three 
horsemen. 


;  CHAPTER  VII. 

IN  THE  PUEBLO. 

The  Mexicans  were  mounted  upon  remarkably  fine  horses 
and  sped  away  to  the  northwest  like  the  wind. 

They  had  half  a  mile  the  start  of  Jack,  and  were  urging 
their  fiery  steeds  along  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  for  they 
had  seen  the  motor  and  anticipated  pursuit. 

Away  1:110/  went  like  the  wind,  the  motor  fiying  after  them 
as  they  made  for  a  distant  mass  of  I'ocks  amid  which  there 
clustered  a  small  pueblo  or  village. 

Jack  was  amazed  to  see  them  there, 

“They  must  have  come  down  from  New  York  State  the 
same  way  we  did,”  said  the  boy,  “and  landing  in  El  Paso  I 
suppose  they  saw  us  there,  and  have  been  scheming  to  get 
one  of  our  number  in  their  power.” 

“I  tink  so,  neider  ”  said  Fritz,  “und  she  looks  by  me  as  if 
succeeded  alretty  somedimes  mit  dot  beiTesser, 
ain’t  id?”  ’ 

“D’ye  think  as  they’ve  killed  poor  Hopkins?”  queried 
Tim,  anxiously.  ' 

“No,”  replird  Jack  “TVe  been  looking  at  him  through 
my  glass,  and  I  saw  that  he  is  only  senseless.  Sec— we  are 
gaming  on  the  rascals  fast,  and  they  see  it,  too.  Arm  your- 
.selves!” 

Tim  and  Fritz  rushed  back  into  the  cage,  and  procuring  a 
couple  of  the  pneurmtic  nfies  from  the  racks  there  they 
went  out  upon  the  platform. 

Faster  and  faster  the  fiying  motor,  bore  down  upon  the 


fugitive  Mexicans,  until  the  rascals  were  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  pueblo  among  the  rocks. 

“Once  they  get  among  those  houses,”  exclaimed  Jack,^  we 
may  never  rescue  Hopkins  alive.  Fire  on  them,  boys!’ 

Up  went  the  rifles  to  their  shoulders,  and  the  old  sailor 
and  the  Dutch  boy  began  to  fire. 

t  No  sound  save  the  thud  of  escaping  air  left  the  weapons, 
followed  by  the  howl  of  the  bullets. 

But  when  these  conical  balls  stnick  any  resistance,  being 
of  a  percussion  nature,  and  loaded  with  a  high  explosive, 
they  burst  with  ten  times  the  report  of  a  rifle  crack,  and 
the  flying  fragments  of  the  tiny  bombs  tore  everything 
around  to  pieces. 

Tim  and  Fritz  aimed  at  the  horses. 

Both  missed  the  first  shot. 

The  second  volley  brought  Mario’s  and  Pepe’s  horses 
down,  dead. 

Both  riders  alighted  ere  the  beasts  fell  and  ran  away. 

Velasquez’s  mount  went  plunging  ahead  with  flying  mane 
and  tail,  and  the  Mexican  dug  the  rowels  of  his  long,  clank¬ 
ing  spurs  in  its  flanks,  and  urged  it  on  with  his  voice  and 
the  long  -rawhide  lariat  fastened  to  the  big  pommel  of  his 
saddle.  ‘  » 

Such  swift  riding  Jack  had  never  witnessed  before. 

“Bring  him  down!  Bring  him  down!”  the  boy  cried. 

Biff — thud!  ° 

Biflf— thud! 

One  after  the  other  spoke  the  rifles. 

Away  screamed  the  bullets,  but  the  Mexican  sweiwed  his 
steed,  and  as  there  was  lots  of  daylight  under  the  now  foam- 
flecked  beast,  it  managed  to  escape  the  bullets  which  struck 
the  ground  ahead,  and  tore  it  all  up  amid  two  terrific  ex¬ 
plosions. 

“Escaped!”  muttered  Jack,  in  deep  mortification. 

“We’ll  rake  him  fore  an’  aft  this  time!”  asseifed  Tim. 

“Vhas  yer  retty?”  queried  the  Dutch  boy,  eagerly. 

“Ay,  ay,  lad — now!” 

Zipp!  zipp!  screamed  the  bullets. 

One  of  them  stinick  the  Mexican’s  mount  this  time,  and  it 
came  to  a  pause,  uttering  a  neigh  of  pain  as  the  ball  ex¬ 
ploded  with  a  smothered  report  inside  of  its  body. 

Up  on  its  haunches  it  leaped,  pawing  the  air  for  an  in¬ 
stant,  and  throwing  Velasquez  to  the  ground. 

“Hurrah!  You’ve  hit  him!”  cried  Jack,  delightedly. 

Dowi  fell  the  horse,  dead,  a  moment  afterwai’d. 

The  Mexican  sprang  to  his  feet,  grasped  the  recumbent 
body  of  the  professor,  slung  it  over  his  shoulder,  and,  glanc¬ 
ing  back  at  the  motor,  he  started  on  a  run  for  the  pueblo. 

His  two  friends  had  preceded  him. 

Their  shouts  and  the  explosions  had  brought  all  the  vil¬ 
lagers  swarming  out  from  among  the  rocks,  to  learn  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance,  every  one  of  the  swarthy  fellows 
being  anned. 

“Help!  Help,  comrades!”  yelled  Velasquez,  in  alarm: 

“Don’t  let  him  escape!”  screamed  Jack,  .excitedly. 

“Ay,  lad;  but  if  we  fire  we  may  hit  Hopkins,”  demurred 
Tim. 

“Shoot  at  his  legs!” 

“Hoop-la!”  roared  Fritz.  “Here  she  vhas!” 

Biff— thud!  pealed  his  weapon,  but  he  missed  his  mark. 

The  Hurricane  had  been  flying  ahead  in  pursuit  of  the 
Mexican,  and  was  almost  upon  him  when  the  villagers 
aimed  their  weapons,  and  standing  in  a  solid  phalanx,  they 
fired. 


An  exclamation  burst  from  Jack. 

The  turret  windows  had  been  standing  wide  open,  and  a 
dozen  bullets  came  flying  in  around  the  boy. 

It  was  only  by  a  miracle  that  he  was  not  killed,  and  the 
leaden  messengers  hummed  around  his  head  and  shoulders 
and  flattened  themselves  against  the  metallic  walls  in  back 
“Come  inside,  boys!”  he  shouted. 

^len  he  turned  a  lever,  and  automatic  steel  shutters  slid 
out  from  their  grooves  and  instantly  closed  up  the  windows 
T|„s  barfly  done  when  another  volte,-  came  .‘attl  n? 
against  them;  they  were  as  bullet  proof  as  the  rest  of  the 
motor,  however,  and  consequently  were  not  pierced 
Velasquez  rushed  among  his  friends  with  the  professor  in 
his  arms,  and  in  an  instant  was  lost  in  the  crowd 
Jack  steered  the  Hurricane  straight  at  the  gang  of  Mexi¬ 
cans,  and  although  they  tried  to  get  out  of  the  wav  it  struck 
some  of  them.  '  ^  onuttv 


Up  into  the  air  and  right 
knocked,  the  frightful  cow 
through  their  ranks,  and  their 
clamor. 


and  left  they  were  pitilessly 
catcher  cleaving  a  imssagb 
e.xciteil  voices  creating  a 
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T'U'v  scatleivd  like  sheep  and  fled  before  the  dreadful  en- 
jriiu'.  and  ihe  Hurricane  tlashed  on,  bomly-dod  on  all  sides 
b\  ride  and  pistol  shots,  all  of  which  stnick  harmlessly 
ag^ainst  the  metallic  sides  of  the  machine  without  penetrat- 
mg. 

Fritz  and  Tim  each  went  back  into  the  cage,  and,  station¬ 
ing  themselves  at  tlie  loop-holes  with  their  weapons,  they 
opened  fire  upon  the  yelling  horde. 

On  wont  the  Hurricane,  straight  into  the  main  street  of 
the  pueblo — streets  that  were  very  narrow  and  reeking  with 
filth,  the  one-storied  adobe  houses  abutting  the  sidewalks 
and  making  them  so  narrow  that  only  one  person  could 
traverse  them  at  a  time. 

Several  barking  dogs  ran  snarling  out  of  the  way,  a  few 
wiry  little  burros,  with  packs  of  matting  slung  across  their 
backs,  were  pulled  down  the  side  streets  by  their  masters 
and  the  crowd  ahead  reti-eated,  flinging  back  all  kinds  of 
missiles  at  the  motor,  interspersed  with  curses  and  pistol 
shots. 

There  were  but  few  women  in  the  rabble,  but  Jack  and 
his  friends  saw  them  behind  the  huge,  iron-barred  windows 
of  the  houses,  surrounded  by  negro  servants,  peering  out 
■ip  terror. 

Jacinto  Velasquez  was  among  the  rabble  ahead  of  the 
motor,  and  as  the  young  inventor  drove  the  machine  ahead, 
faster,  the  crowd  aiTived  in  front  of  the  largest  house  in 
the  town,  when  Velasquez  darted  into  it  with  his  victim. 

The  door  was  slammed  shut,  bolted  and  barred,  the  rest 
of  the  crowd  went  on,  and  the  Hurricane  paused  at  the 
bouse. 

“He  has  gone  in  here!”  shouted  Jack  to  his  friends. 

“How  are  we  a-goin’  ter  git  him  out  now?”  gasped  Tim. 

“I’ll  show  you!”  the  boy  replied,  detemiinedly. 

He  turned  the  muzzle  of  the  pneumatic  gun  toward  the 
door. 

“Fritz,  bring  out  our  suits  of  mail!”  he  exclaimed. 

The  Dutch  boy  complied,  and  they  attired  themselves  in 
the  impervious  armor,  whereupon  the  boy  turned  a  crank 
and  loaded  the  gun  for  a  hundred  shots,  by  turning  a  crank 
at  the  butt  of  it  which  protmded  into  the  pilot-house. 

He  then  opened  the  reseiwolr  at  the  breech,  inserted  a 
number  of  metallic  cylinders,  and  then  locked  it  again. 

“Tim,  as  soon  as  I  fire  I’ll  leave  you  in  charge  of  the 
motor,”  said  the  boy.  “Fritz,  you  and  I  will  enter  that 
house  together  and  rescue  the  professor.  Get  our  weapons.” 

He  turned  to  the  sv.itch  table  and  pressed  a  button. 

With  a  scream  one  of  the  cylinders  was  blown  from  the 
gun,  and  striking  the  door  it  burst  with  a  loud  intonation. 

The  door  was  made  of  thick  planks  studded  with  big  brass¬ 
headed  nails,  but  that  solitary  shot  shivered  it  to  frag¬ 
ments. 

Several  people  standing  on  the  other  side  of  it  were  blown 
to  pieces,  and  the  suiwivors  rushed  away,  screaming,  like 
madmen. 

The  three  navigators,  in  their  suits  of  polished  aluminum 
armor,  looked  like  ancient  knights,  their  belts  being  adoimed 
with  carbon  points,  knives  and  pistols,  while  each  one 
gripped  a  small,  keen  broadsword  in  his  hand. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  demolished.  Jack  and  Fritz  ran 
out  on  the  platform  and  descended  a  ladder  to  the  ground. 

Fearlessly  advancing  through  the  open  doorw'ay,  they 
found  themselves  in  a  room  that  led  into  a  square  courtyard 
in  the  middle  of  the  building,  filled  with  flowers. 

This  place  was  packed  with  Mexicans. 

On  the  ^ound  lay  the  professor,  now  entirely  conscious, 
and  over  him  knelt  Velasquez,  aiming  a  pistol  at  his  head. 

“Stop  where  you  are!”  the  Mexican  yelled.  “If  you  ad¬ 
vance  another  step  I  will  blow  your  friend’s  brains  out!” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


VICTORY. 


Jack  and  Fritz  came  to  a  pause,  and  the  boy  hastily  whis¬ 
pered: 

“Turn  the  electric  batteries  on  and  take  your  carbons 

out.” 

upon  their  backs  were  metallic  knap.sacks  containing  the 
rr,o-t  powerful  batteries,  from  which  ran  several  wires  to 
Of  e  carbon  points  which  they  carried  thrust  in  their  belts, 
'ii.oy  hooG'd  the  swords  to  their  belts  and  turned  thumb- 
.f.  '  on  the  breastplates,  which  nut  the  batteries  in  ac¬ 
tivity. 


Withdrawing  a  carbon  in  each  hand  they  brought  the 
points  obliquely  together,  and  pointetl  them  at  the  Mexicans. 

With  the  most  sibilant  hisses  the  enils  of  the  carbons 
burst  into  flames  and  streaks  of  fire,  lighted  with  thousands 
of  glittering  sparks,  darted  out  with  lightning-like  rapidity 
a  dozen  feet  in  advance  of  them,  straight  toward  Velasciuez. 

Burnt  and  smarting,  he  gave  a  wild  yell,  and  bounding 
to  his  feet,  recoiled  with  his  hands  raised  to  fend  olf  the  lire. 

The  rest  of  the  Mexicans  were  just  upon  the  point  of  at- 
tacking'them  when  these  fiery  darts  were  spurted  at  them  in 
semi-ciivles,  and  buimt  their  clothing,  seared  their  slun,  and 
scorched  their  faces. 

“They  are  not  human!”  shrieked  Velasquez,  in  tones  of 
the  most  intense  terror.  “They  are  demons  of  another 
world.  Save  me — save  me!” 

A  tremendous  uproar  arose  on  all  sides. 

One  of  the  more  courageous  of  the  lot  aimed  his  pistol  at 
Prof.  Hopkins  and  was  just  about  to  kill  him  when  the  quick, 
keen  glance  of  Jack  detected  him  in  the  act,  and  he  darted 
his  electric  flame  at  the  rascal. 

With  a  seething  hiss  it  struck  him  in  'the  face. 

“El  demonio!”  he  yelled,  staggering  back,  with  a  piercing 
scream  of  pain.  “I  am  done  for!” 

“Retreat!”  roared  Velasquez  frantically. 

They  rushed  away  pell  mell. 

The  professor  bounded  to  his  feet. 

“Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear!”  he  groaned.  “They’ve  murdered 
me.” 

“Take  him  back  to  the  motor!”  cried  Jack. 

“Come  on,  berfesser!”  exclaimed  Fritz.  “Got  behind  me 
vonct.” 

“In  heaven’s  name,  dear  friend,  do  not  burn  me!”  implored 
Hopkins. 

“Nein!  Nein!  Vot  you  tink?  Ve  chas  come  to  safe  yer.” 

Hopkins  got  behind  Fi’itz  just  as  the  Mexicans  reached 
the  other  side  of  the  courtyard,  dodged  into  the  rooms  that 
lined  all  sides  of  the  square,  and  opened  fire  upon  them. 

With  rinfring  sounds  the  flying  bullets  stimck  the  suits, 
but  when  Jack  constioicted  them  they  were  made  to  I'esist 
ten  times  the  shock  of  a  rifle  bullet  at  close  range. 

Consequently  the  fii'ing  did  no  harm. 

Protected  behind  Fritz  the  professor  backed  out  of  the 
yard  and  they  left  Jack  alone  to  repel  the  gang,  and  found 
Tim  busy  keeping  the  street  crowd  in  check. 

They  were  bombarding  the  motor  with  clubs,  cobblestones, 
fireaiTns,  and  in  fact  everything  they  could  lay  hands  on, 
from  tops  of  houses,  out  of  windows  and  dooiways,  and  in 
fact  from  every  point  from  whence  they  could  fire  without 
exposing  their  own  bodies. 

Had  the  Hurricane  not  been  constructed  with  a  view  to 
resisting  just  such  assaults  as  these,  she  would  have  been 
smashed  to  pieces. 

As  it  was,  not  even  a  dent  was  made  in  her  body. 

Fritz  got  the  professor  safely  inside  of  her,  and  they  lent 
their  assistance  to  the  old  sailor  at  repelling  their  enemies* 
shots. 

Left  alone  in  the  courtyard.  Jack  made  a  rush  for  the  rear 
apartment  from  whence  his  enemies  were  storming  him, 
with  the  intention  of  getting  Velasquez  in  his  clutches  to 
put  him  under  arrest. 

He  sent  his  flaming  dai’ts  ahead  and  saw  some  of  the  Mex¬ 
icans  climbing  out  of  a  rear  window  and  escaping  into  a 
back  street,  where  many  of  them  vanished. 

Just  as  he  arrived  close  to  the  door  one  of  the  natives 
flung  a  stone  water-jug  at  him  and  striking  one  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  wires  it  broke  in  to. 

The  current  was  broken  and  the  flame  ceased  to  emanate. 

His  carbons  were  now  rendered  utterly  useless. 

An  exclamation  of  dismay  burst  from  the  boy’s  lips,  and 
his  enemies  soon  became  aware  of  his  misfortune. 

With  their  fears  relieved,  now  that  the  fiery. element  was 
spoiled,  they  came  swarming  out  to  attack  him. 

Jack  replaced  the  useless  cai'bons  in  his  belt  and  drew 
his  sw6rd. 

He  then  retreated  toward  the  street,  when,  to  his  disgust, 
he  saw  Velasquez  go  climbing  out  the  back  window  and 
make  his  escape  as  the  others  had  done. 

“He  has  gotten  away!’’  he  muttered,  angrily.  “There  is 
no  use  of  my  remaining  here  any  longer.  I’ll  go.” 

The  Mexicans  were,  of  course,  amazed  that  none  of  their 
bullets  or  missiles  had  the  least  effect  upon  the  boy,  but 
that  did  not  impel  them  to  stop  firing  at  him. 

Every  one  who  had  not  fled  came  rushing  toward  him. 

“Stand!”  yelled  one  of  them.  “We  will  knock  you  to 
oieces!” 
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There  were  a  nujiiber  of  tlxem  armed  with  machetes  or 
sugar-cane  knives,  and  some  with  short-handled  axes. 

With  these  weapons  they  expected  to  hew  the  boy  to 
pieces;  but  as  they  sprang  forward  to  attack  him  he  cried; 

.  “Come  on!  I  do  not  fear  you!” 

He  planted  one  foot  forward,  paused  defiantly,  and  as  one 
of  his  antagonists  rushed  in  and  aimed  a  blow  at  his  neck 
with  an  axe,  he  swung  his  sword  around,  countered  the 
weapon  and  cut  the  handle  in  two. 

Before  the  man  who  wielded  it  could  get  out  of  the  way 
'^Jack  caught  him  a  whack  on  the  head  with  the  flat  of  the 
sword  and  knocked  him  flat  on  the  ground. 

The  rest  of  them  closed  in  ai-ound  the  plucky  boy,  but  he 
never  flinched,  his  sword  flying  about  like  lightning,  ward¬ 
ing  off  blows,  delivering  cuts  and  driving  his  enemies  back. 
A  terrific-  struggle  ensued. 

The  Mexicans  were  thirsting  for  vengeance. 

But  Jack  \Vright  fought  like  a  gladiator. 

It  was  one  of  the  severest  struggles  of  his  life  against 
odds. 

Yet  he  held  the  Mexicans  at  bay  and  he  drove  them  back 
and  knocked  them  down.  He  wounded,  stunned  and  killed 
several,  and,  without  receiving  a  scratch  through  his  invul¬ 
nerable  aitnor,  he  put  them  to  flight. 

Yes,  he  actually  fxdghtened  them,  and  those  who  yet  re¬ 
mained  became  so  filled  with  dread  of  him  that  they  fled. 

Victorious,  panting  and  half*  exhausted,  he  stood  with 
flashing  eyes  and  dilated  nostrils,  viewing  the  scene  of  his 
victory  with  pardonable  pride. 

“I  have  won!”  he  gasped,  triumphantly. 

The  last  man  had  gone  out  through  the  rear  window. 

'  Jack  returned  to  the  monitor  and  glancing  up  he  saw 
that  a  crowd  of  Mexicans  upon  an  adjacent  housetop, were 
in  the  act  of  hurling  an  old,  i-usty  cannon  down  on  top  of 
the  Hurricane, 

If  such  an  enonnous  weight  as  that  stimck  her,  falling 
from  so  great  a  height,  it  rvas  bound  to  break  the  motor  and 
perhaps  kill  some  of  her  crew. 

Seizing  a  lever  he  rapidly  turned  it. 

Ahead  shot  the  engine  just  as  the  gun  fell. 

Th*e  Hurricane  almost  seemed  to  leap  ahead  as  the  great 
weight  flew  dowm  through  the  air. 

She  escaped  it. 

The  gun  just  grazed  the  rear  steps. 

It  then  struck  with  a  tendfic  bang  upon  the  roadbed. 

But  the  car  was  saved. 

A  sigh  of  intense  relief  burst  from  Jack’s  lips. 

“A  close  call!”  he  remarked,  dryly. 

“Very  true,  dear  friend,”  replied  the  professor,  turning 
pale.  “Where’s  Velasquez?” 

“Made  his  escape,  confound  it!  Let’s  leave  here.” 

“With  all  my  heart,”  said  Hopkins,  with  a  shudder. 

“How  came  the  Mexicans  to  attack  you  at  El  Paso?” 
“They  must  have  spotted  me  there  and  pui'sued  me  when 
I  was  on  my  way  out  of  the  town  to  join  you.  Where  are 
we  ?  ” 

“At  a  small  pueblo  near  El  Paso,”  said  Jack,  steering  the 
motor  out  of  the  place.  “Velasquez  carried  you  here  on 
horseback.” 

“Ah!  I  see.  The  wretch  nearly  knocked  my  brains  out!” 
Pursued  by  the  robbers  at  a  safe  distance,'  who  kept  up 
.their  fusillade  of  missiles,  our  friends  got  out  on  the  plain 
again  and  headed  for  a  pass  through  the  Sierras  to  get  on 
the  Pacific  slope  side  of  the  mountains. 

Ahead  of  them  there  stretched  a  vast  plain,  and  the  motor 
shot  away  over  it  thx-ough  the  night,  and  soon  left  the  pueblo 
and  its  frantic  inhabitants  many  mihfs  behind. 

The  sky  was  obscured  by  heavy  cloud  banks,  and  going 
at  an  easy  pace  with  her  searchlight  glaring  ahead,  the  Hur¬ 
ricane  passed  out  like  some  grim  monster  of  another  world. 
Our  friends  had  an  excellent  supner  prepai'ed  by  Fritz,  and 
dividing  .their  force  into  two  watches  Jack  and  the  professor 
remained  on  duty  and  Tim  and  Fritz  turned  in. 

“If  our  first  adventure  is  a  sample  of  what  we  ai*e  going 
to  get  in  the  future,  I’m  afraid  we  ax'e  going  to  have  a  red- 
hot  trip,”  said  Jack. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BITTEN  BY  A  RATTLESNAKE. 

Little  of  importance  happened  for  some  days,  and  our 
friends  finally  reached  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  when  they  passed  Fronteras, 
the  country  magnificently  green,  while  the  landscape  was 


broken  up  by  hills,  creeks,  and  studded  with  grape-laden  cot- 
tonv/ood  trees. 

Jack  and  the  professor  stood  in  the  pilot-house. 

“When  I  was  in  this  country  before,  dear  boy,”  said  Hop¬ 
kins,  “I  heard  that  years  ago  the  Jesuit  priests,  recorded  in 
the  church  books  of  Bacadehuachy,  had  gone  up  in  the 
Sierras,  administering  the  Sacrament  to  the  Tarahumari  In¬ 
dians  who  were  living  in  caves  and  cliffs.  So  you  see  the 
parchment  you  have  must  have  some  truth  in  it.” 

“The  paper  speaks  of  the  Mother  Mountain  as  the  one  of 
the  lange  in  which  the  treasure  lies,”  said  Jack.  “D^o  you 
know  which  one  of  the  peaks  is  designated  that  way?” 

“I  do,  most  assuredly,  my  Christian  friend,”  replied  Hop¬ 
kins. 

“Then  I  am  satisfied.  It  -wPrried  me  a  little  to 'know 
which  one  it  was.  We  are  to  put  the  declining  sun  at  our 
back  to  find  the  gorge  leading  up  to  the  Golden  City - ” 

“I  know  the  pass  referred  to,”  asserted  the  professor,  “for 
I  have  seen  it.  Leave  it  to  me  to  guide  you.  The  ravine 
is  the  most  dangerous  of  any  about  here.  It  is  constantly 
swarmed  by  the  redskins.” 

“They  won’t  frighten  me.  But  see— what  a  curious 
plant  that  is  we  are  passing — it  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
creeper — the  gorgeous  white  crown  must  be  about  six  inches 
long  by  four  broad.  Do  you  know  what  it  is?” 

“The  better  class  of  Navajo  Indians,  dear  boy,  look  upon 
it  with  groat  disfavor,  for  its  root  can  be  made  into  a  pow¬ 
erful  stimulant,  which  often  ends  in  madness  or  death.” 

The  air  was  filled  with  doves  and  fly-catchers,  the 
gorgeous  vermilion  plumage  of  the  latter  fairly  dazzling 
their  eyes. 

They  passed  several  ranches,  built  on  elevated  plateaus, 
from  whence  -the  owners  could  note  the  approach  of  hostile 
savages,  who  frequently  attacked  them. 

About  forty-five  miles  from  Cochuta  the  Hurricane  was 
turned  to  the  southeast,  -went  over  a  plateau,  and  descended 
along  the  banks  of  the  Bavispee  River,  which  it  followed  to 
the  southward,  passing  the  towns  of  Opata,  Guasabas  and 
Granados.  , 

There  were  sugar-cane,  oranges,  limes,  and  fig  trees  grow¬ 
ing  abundantly,  the  temperature  became  hot,  and  the  grass 
had  a  scorched  look.  , 

A  fortnight  of  travel  along  the  river  among  the  mesquites 
and  oaks  brought  our  friends  in  view  of  a  poor  village  called 
Nacory,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre. 

It  was  to-ward  nightfall  when  it  was  reached,  and  point¬ 
ing  up  at  the  vast  mountain  range,  the  professor  exclaimed: 

“There’s  our  goal  at  last,  my  Christian  friends!” 

“We  will  stop  at  the  village  and  get  some  information 
about  the  trail,”  said  Jack.  “It  will  be  best  to  post  our¬ 
selves  well.” 

He  steered  the  motor  tov.^ard  the  pueblo,  and  they  had  not 
arrived  within  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it  when  they 
were  startled  by  hearing  a  frightful  commotion  coming 
from  it. 

A  chorus  of  wild  cries  arose  in  the  Opata  language,  for 
the  inhabitants  were  mostly  half-breed  Indians,  and  then 
they  saw  d  large  crowd  of  men,  women  and  children  rush 
into  view. 

They  were  loudly  clamoring,  and  seemed  to  be  greatly 
frightened. 

“There’s  trouble  going  on  among  them!”  exclaimed  Jack. 

“But  I  don’t  see  anji:hing  wrong,”  replied  Hopkins. 

The  Hurricane  soon  reached  the  village,  and  upon  behold¬ 
ing  the  curious  machine  the  natives  took  D’ight  and  ran 
away. 

They  left  two  of  their  number  behind,  however. 

It  w6s  a  woman  and  her  babe. 

The  little  one  lay  prone  on  the  ground,  and  the  woman, 
armed  with  a  knife,  was  battling  with  a  huge  bear  which 
had  come  dovm  from  the  mountain  and  had  been  in  the  act 
of  carrying  her  child  off  when  the  villagers  attacked  it. 

As  soon  as  Jack  saw  the  trouble  the  poor  woman  was  in 
he  cried: 

“Take  the  wheel,  Tim,  and  steer  for  that  woman.” 

“Aye,  aye,  sir!”  responded  the  old  sailor,  complying. 

The  boy  seized  a  rifle  from  its  rack  and  hurried  out  on 
the  platform  with  it,  when  up  to  the  combatants  nished  the 
Hurricane. 

Up  went  the  boy’s  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  and  aiming  at  the 
bear,  which  had  arisen  upon  its  haunches,  he  fired. 

Just  then  the  wheels  of  the  motor  went  over  a  stone  and 
spoiled  his  aim,  the  bullet  missing  its  mark. 

With  one  blow  from  its  paw  the  bear  knocked  the  shriek¬ 
ing  Indian  woman  down,  and  descending  on  all  fours  besidt* 
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her;  it  was  just  about  to  bury  its  teeth  in  her  head  when 
she  stabbed  it  with  her  knife. 

It  recoiled  for  a  moment,  growling  with  pain  and  rage. 

The  motor  paused,  and  Jack  leaped  to  the  ground  close  to 
the  monster,  when  it  turned  upon  him  in  a  tNnnkling. 

Bleeding  from  -the  wound  given  it  by  the  woman,  it  at¬ 
tacked  the  boy.  who  again  aimed  his  weapon  at  it. 

Unfortunately  there  wei*e  no  more  projectiles  in  Jack's 
weapon,  and  as  soon  as  he  found  it  out  he  clubbed  his  rifle 
and  dealt  the  bear  a  swinging  blow  on  the  head  ^vith  it. 

Again  it  recoiled,  grow'ling  and  snarling. 

The  Indian  woman  snatched  up  her  child  and  ran  away. 

Jack  had  no  other  weapon  with  him,  and  he  retreated, 
upon^  obsendng  which  the  bear  came  lumbering  after  him. 

Fritz  just  then  came  out  on  the  platfonn  of  the  Hurri¬ 
cane  armed  with  a  rifle,  and  upon  seeing  the  danger  Jack 
was  in  he  aimed  at  the  bear  and  fired. 

True  to  its  mark  sped  the  ball.  , 

With  a  cmsh  it  burst  in  the  bear's  head. 

The  beast  was  literally  decapitated,  and  fell  dead  at 
Jack's  feet. 

‘‘Hurrah  fer  me  vonct!'’  yelled  Fritz  excitedly. 

The  natives  had  seen  the  shot  and  its  result,  but  their 
fears  of  the  motor  vanished  gradually  when  they  saw  men 
on  it. 

With  the  death  of  the  bear  they  began  to  draw  nearer, 
and  the  professor,  being  able  to  speak  a  smattering  of  their 
language,  assured  them  that  they  had  no  cause  for  alarm. 

Thus  reassured  they  soon  gathered  around  the  Hurricane 
and  began  to  express  their  gratitude  to  our  fiiends  for  kill¬ 
ing  the  bear. 

The  Narcoiyans  were  a  peaceful  race  and  very  hospitable, 
but  miserably  poor,  and  the  professor  had  a  long  talk  with 
them. 

At  its  concliision  he  tuimed  to  Jack  and  said; 

“They  want  us  to  make  ourselves  at  home  here,  and  are 
willing  to  do  an3d;hing  in  their  power  for  us,  dear  boJ^” 

“Have  you  said  anything  about  the  mountains?”  queried 
Jack. 

^  “Yes.  They  advise  us  to  keep  away  from  there,  as  an  in¬ 
cident  recently  occurred  that  has  angered  the  Indians 
against  the  whites  veiy  much.” 

•  “What  was  that?” 

“As  near  as  I  can  understand  it,  some  white  men  were 
here  a  week  ago,  when  a  band  of  Apaches  came  down  from 
the  mountain  in  a  threatening  manner.  They  were  on  the 
warpath,  and  the  villagers  begged  for  peace,  which  was  re¬ 
luctantly  granted.  They  had  to  hold  a  pow-wow,  and  smoke 
the  calumet.  After  that  there  was  a  banquet  given  to  the 
warriors,  and  considerable  mescal  was  given  them  to  drink. 
In  a  short  time  they  were  all  hopelessly  dnink,  when  the 
white  men  set  upon  them,  and  captured  several,  the  rest 
escaping.  They  were  taken  out  into  a  ravine  near  here  and 
shot.  The  Apaches  are  now  bitterly  incensed  against  all 
the  whites.” 

“That  -will  make  it  bad  for  us,”  said  Jack  gravely. 

“They  have  swpm  to  murder  every  white  man  they  meet.” 

“Can  we  get  a  guide  here  to  take  us  up  to  cave  valley?” 

“No.*  The  villagers  are  .afraid  to  venture  beyond  this 
pueblo.” 

“In  that  case  we  must  go  up  on  our  own  hook,  then.” 

“Do  you  intend  to  remain  here,  ^ear  boy,  over  night?” 

“Yes.  Early  to-morrow  morning  we  will  ascend  the 
gorge,” 

The  motor  had  come  to  a  pause  in  the  middle  of  the 
pueblo,  and  Fritz  prepared  a  good  supper  for  our  friends. 

They  had  but  little  water  aboard  of  the  motor,  but  there 
was  a  creek  near  by,  to  which  Jack  and  Fritz  made  several 
excursions  with  pails,  filling  up  the  cask  on  the  Hundcane. 

At  the  last  trip  Jack  went  alone. 

He  had  just  filled  his  pail,  and  turned  to  walk  away, 
w'hen  to  his  amazement  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
a  stalwart  Apache,  who  v/as  standing  with  folded  arms  and 
scowling  face. 

The  Indian  was  regarding  the  boy  with  a  fierce  expres¬ 
sion. 

His  approach  had  been  so  silent  that  Jack  did  not  know 
he  v.'as  there  until  they  came  face  to  face. 

“Hello!”  exclaimed  Jack.  “Where  did  you  come  from?” 

The  I.odian  made  no  reply. 

But  his  burning,  fierce  glance  plainly  showed  that  he  was 
in  ar  ugly  frame  of  mind.  / 

i-raHrirg  that  the  savago  did  not  understand  him.  Jack 
was  about  to  pa.ss  on.  when  the  Indian  seized  him  by  the 

arm. 


“Wait!”  exclaimed  he,  in  moody  tones,  in  Spanish.  “Red 
Jim  would  speak.” 

“Ah!  You  speak  Spanish,  then?”  asked  Jack,  in  Cas¬ 
tilian. 

“Little,”  replied  the  Apache.  “Why  you  come  here?” 

“I  am  going  up  into  the  Sierra  Madre  after  gold.”  * 
“No.  You  not  can  go  there.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Apaches  don't  want  it.” 

“We  don't  belong  to  the  crowd  who  killed  your  friends.” 
“No  difference.  All  white  man  alike.  One  do  vT'ong  to 
us,  we  kill  all,” 

“That's  a  bad  plan.  Red  Jim.” 

Instead  of  replying  the  Apache  drew  a  tomahawk  from 
his  belt  and  aimed  a  blow  at  Jack’s  head  with  it. 

He  designed  to  cleave  the  boy’s  skull  in  two. 

Raising  the  water-pail  the  young  inventor  warded  off  the 
blow. 

Tlie  keen  edge  of  the  tomahawk  smashed  the  pail  to 
pieces. 

“You  are  a  murderous  dog!”  said  Jack,  in  angry  tones. 
Red  Jim  raised  his  weapon  to  strike  again. 

His  jet-black  eyes  were  aflame,  his  nostrils  dilated,  and 
a  sinister  look  was  upon  his  copper-colored.face. 

Before  he  could  strike,  however,  a  rattlesnake,  lying  in 
the  grass,  bit  him  on  the  calf  of  his  leg.  .  * 

It  felt  like  the  sharp  puncture  of  a  needle. 

Red  Jim  glanced  down  and  saw  what  it  was. 

Instantly  he  lowered  his  tomahawk  and  a  frightened  lool^ 
swept  over  his  face,  for  he  felt  that  he  had  his  death- wound, 
so  rapid  and  malignant  is  a  rattlesnake’s  bite.  ’ 

“See  there!”  he  groaned,  pointing  at  the  reptile. 

“You  are  doomed!”  said  Jack,  curtly. 

“Can  you  do  anything  for  poor  Indian?” 

“I  can  saye  you.” 

“Do!” 

“Lie  down.”  ' 

Red  Jim  lay  on  the  ground.  ' 

“Got  a  knife?”  queried  Jack. 

“Here!”  said  the  Apache,  handing  him  one. 

“Can  you  stand  great  pain?” 

“Anything!” 

“Very  well;  don’t  flinch  now,”  said  Jack. 

He  cut  a  piece  of  flesh  out  of  the  Indian’s  leg  around  tht 
wound. 

It  bled  profusely,  but  the  Apache  did  not  utter  a  sound 
He  glanced  with  stoic  ^fortitude  at  the  operation. 

Quick  as  rattlesnake’s  venom  is  to  act  on  the  human  sys¬ 
tem  the  boy  had  cut  out  the  poison  before  it  got  into  Red 
Jim’s  blood. 

Instead  of  suffering  death  the  redman  would  now  have 
only  the  pain  of  his  flesh-wound  until  it  healed  up. 

Handing  him  a  handkerchief,  Jack  said:  ' 

“Keep  washing  it  out.  I  will  go  and  fetch  you  some  medi¬ 
cine.” 

He  left  the  Apache  bathing  the  wound,  and  returning  tc 
the  coach  he  procured  some  bandages  and  salv«,  told  his 
friends  what  happened,  and  then  went  back  to  Red  Jim. 
Tlie  boy  dressed  his  wound. 

“I  have  returned  good  for  evil!”  he  exclaimed. 

“And  I  will  not  forget  it,”  said  Red  Jim,  gratefully. 

“Go  home  now  and  keep  quiet  till  you  are  well,”  advised 
Jack. 

“You  help  me  on  mj'^  burro?” 

“Where  is  it?”  *  #  , 

“In  bushes,  there!” 

The  boy' aided  the  limping  brave  to  mount  a  little  burro 
he  found  in  tlie  place  indicated,  and  the  wanior  rode  away. 

Jack  returned  to  the  motor,  and  evei’ything  having  been 
fastened  up  for  the  night,  Tim  was  left  on  guard  and  all 
turned  in. 

The  night  passed  by  and  just  as  day  davmed  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  who  had  relieved  the  old  sailor  on  watch,  awakened 
the  boy,  crying: 

“Jack!  Jack!  Here  comes  Jacinto  Velasquez!” 

Out  of  the  stateroom  into  the  pilot-housp  rushed  the  boy, 
half  aroused. 

“•Where  is  he?”  was  his  eager  query. 

“See  there!”  replied  Hopldns,  pointing  out  ihc  window. 

The  boy  gl-.\Ticcd  out. 

A  troop  of  Apache  warriors  were  approaching  in  full 
feather,  led  by  the  Mexican  and  a  chief. 

By  exposing  Jack's  plan  to  raid  on  the  Golden  City  of 
the  Sierra,  the  Mexican  had  enlisted  the  friendship  of  the 
reffskins  and  joined  tliem  to  further  his  own  scheme*. 
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Mounted  on  mustangs,  the  wild  horde  came  galloping  up. 
“Arm  yourselves,  boys!”  cried  Jack  to  all  his  friends  who 
now  were  in  the  turret.  “We  are  going  to  have  a  hard 
struggle,  I  fear.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

ATTACKED  BY  INDIANS. 

On  came  the  troop  of  redskins  dashing  through  the  main 
street  of  the  pueblo,  the  frightened  inhabitants  flying  into 
their  houses  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

A  shower  of  arrows  and  spears  came  flying  through  the 
air  and  rained  upon  the  Hurricane  like  hail. 

Jack  turned  the  motor  around,  facing  the  coppery  horde. 

The  shutters  were  pulled  down  over  the  windows,  but  the 
boy  peered  through  the  loop-holes  in  them  and  saw  the  In¬ 
dians  approach. 

He  had  his  pneumatic  gun  already  loaded. 

Aiming  it  at  the  oncoming  horsemen  he  fired  a  shot,  and 
with  a  terrific  explosion  the  projectile  burst  against  the 
foremost  pony  and  spread  destruction  around. 

The  flyiflg  particles  stnick  several  of  the  nearest  braves 
and  their  mounts  and  killed  them  on  the  spot. 

Brought  to  a  pause  by  this  terrible  reception,  the  rest  of 
the  band  gave  uttei'ance  to  a  vild  yell  of  terror  and  re¬ 
treated. 

Away  they  dashed  at  full  speed. 

“Pm  going  to  pursue  ^them,”  said  Jack.  “I  am  going  to 
make  an  impression  upon  them  they  will  never  forget,  and 
when  we  get  in  the  Ynountains  the  rest  will  fear  us.” 

He  started  the  engine  in  pursuit  of  the  redskins,  and 
drove  the  savages  pell  mell.out  of  the  town. 

They  made  for  the  foothills  of  the  mountains. 

“Looks  ter  me,”  said  Tim,  “as  if  they  wuz  goin’  aloft.” 

“Urid  I  tink  dot  dey  vhas  frightened  alretty,”  said  Fritz. 

Jack  fired  another  shot  at  them. 

It  whistled  through  the  air  with  a  tremendous  scream,  and 
striking  the  ground  in  their  midst,  burst  like  a  bombshell. 

Several  more  of  the  Apaches  fell. 

Velasquez  had  thus  far  escaped  injury,  and  being  mounted 
on  the  best  beast,  he  rode  on  in  advance  of  his  friends,  the 
redskins. 

The  rascal  saw  that  the  magnetic  motor  was  more  to  be 
feared  than  he  imagined  at  first,  and  he  was  striving  to  es¬ 
cape. 

Jack’s  friends  were  anned  vdth  rifles,  standing  at  the 
windows,  and  driving  the  motor  up  to  the  scampering  band 
he  sent  it  flying  among  the  savages,  who  scattered  right 
and  left. 

“Give  it  toy  them!”  he  cried. 

His  friends  began  to  fire,  and  man  and  boast  fell  like  chaff 
before  the  gale  as  the  destructive  bullets  began  to  explode. 

“They  came  to  sweep  us  off  the  face  of  the  earth!”  the 
boy  muttered,  grimly,  “but  I’ve  turned  the  tables  on  them!” 

Frantic  by  this  time  the  de.sperate  Apaches 
the  rifles  atid  pistols  they  possessed. 

Crack! 

Crack! 

Crack!  resounded  their  shots  on  all  sides,  but  not  a  leaden 
ball  had  activity  enough  to  pierce  the  rnctal  walls  of  the 
motor. 

Shot  after  sluit  was  sent  back  by  Jack’s  friends. 

The  savages  had  scattered  now  so  that  a  projectile  from 
the  gun  would  not  have  had  muOli  effect  and  was  not  fired. 

Soon  the  ground  became  very  rough,  and  upon  going 
down  the  slope  of  an  elevation  the  boy  suddenly  observed 
a  mass  of  timber  ahead  through  which  ran  a  stream. 

The  Apaches  headed  for  it  full  speed. 

In  through  the  timber  plunged  their  ponies,  and  upon 
reaching  the  water-course  they  entered  it  and  swam.  Car¬ 
rying  the  Mexican  and  the  remainder  of  the  band  across, 
they  reached  the  opposite  embankment  in  safety  and  fled  on. 

The  Hurricane  could  not  cross  the  stream. 

Jack  brought  her  to  a  pause,  in  disgust,  and  said: 

“I  never  thought  I’d  have  to  go  over  streams,  or  I  should 
have  constructed  my  engine  with  a  boat-like  body.  This  is 
aggravating.  They’ll  escape  me  now.” 

“Vhy  yer  didn’t  put  wings  by  der  motor?”  growled  Fritz. 

Jack  leveled  a  spyglass  ahead  and  remarked: 

“I  sec  a  tremendous  ravine  ahead  there  and  the  Apaches 
are  heading  their  ponies  for  it.  Can  that  be  our  course. 
Hopkins?” 


“Positively,  dear  boy,”  assured  the  professor. 

“Shiver  me,  lad,  then  why  not  get  across  the  stream  an’ 
go  right  on?”  asked  Tim.  “ ’Tain’t  no  sorter  use  a-goin’ 
back  ter  ther  town.” 

“But  where  can  we  go  to  get  across?”  blankly  asked  Jack. 

For  miles  up  and  down  the  stream  they  saw  no  means  of 
getting  on  the  other  side,  but  the  keen  eyes  of  Jack  soon 
rested  on  a  large  number  of  logs  floating  in  the  stream. 

“Tliere’s  our  only  means  of  getting  on  the  other  side,”  he 
remarked,  pointing  at  them.  “VVe  had  trouble  enough  while 
coming  here  to  cross  the  various  streams  we  met  with.  We 
must  build  a  raft  and  ferry  the  machine  across.” 

He  ran  the  Hurricane  down  to  the  shoi’e,  where  they  all 
alighted. 

Fortunately  they  had  ample  means  on  hand  to  fasten  the 
logs  together,  and  the  four,  setting  to  work,  soon  impro¬ 
vised  a  rude  raft. 

The  stream  was  about  five  hundred  feet  across. 

Had  the  Hurricane  not  been  extremely  light,  on  account 
of  the  kind  of  metal  it  was  made  of,  they  could  not  have 
managed  it,  but  now,  however,  they  soon  got  it  upon  the 
raft. 

Long  poles  were  then  cut  and  they  contrived  to  ferry*  the 
motor  and  themselves  to  the  other  side,  by  which  time  the 
Apaches  had  disappeared  in  the  distance. 

As  soon  as  they  were  safe  on  terra  firma  upon  the  other 
side  they  found  the  trail  of  their  enemies’  ponies. 

“The  motor  can  pass  over  almost  any  ground  they  can,” 
said  Jack.  “So  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  keep  on  their 
trail  now.” 

“It’s  a  long  and  rough  journey,”  obseiwed  the  professor. 

“Lor’  save  yer,  sir,”  broke  in  Tim,  “this  ain’t  nuthin’  ter 
ther  trip  I  had  when  I  wpz  in  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps,” 

“You  certainly  could  not  have  passed  over  much  rougher 
ground  than  this  ?  ” 

“Didn’t  I,  though!”  retorted  Tim,  spiritedly.  hWaal,  I 
kalkerlate  I  did.  We’d  landed  near  Charleston.  Thar  ^vuz  a 
full  regiment  on  us,  an’  ther  enemy  set  fire  ter  ther  grass 
ter  cut  off  our  puiisuit.  But  we  kep’  right  on  ower  ther  hot 
ground.  Ther  soles  o’  our  shoes  wuz  burnt  off,  but  we  kep’ 
right  on.  TV^en  ther  soles  o’  our  stockin’s  went,  but  we  kep’ 
right  on.  Then  our  feet  got  blistered,  but  we  kep’  right 
on - ” 

“Didn’t  you  lose  your  leg  that  way?”  blandly  asked  Hop¬ 
kins. 

“No,”  replied  Tim.  “We  wuz  all  such  hard  drinkers  w’e 
wuz  fireproof.” 

The  motor  followed  the  Indians’  ti*ail  under  Jack’s  guid¬ 
ance,  and  sevei'al  hours  passed  by,  the  scenery  becoming 
more  rugged  and  wild  as  they  left  the  foothills  behind. 

They  reached  the  gorge  at  sundown. 

It  was  a  bleak,  desolate-looking  place,  as  gloomy  as  a 
dungeon  at  day,  and  ten  times  worse  at  night. 

The  searchlight  was  Started  when  the  motor  ran  into  it, 
and  the  actual  ascent  of  the  mountain  began. 

Above  them  stretched  an  infinite  succession  of  ridges  and 
plateaus,  covered  with  huge,  pine  forests,  the  steep  slopes  in 
the  valleys  covered  with  pine  needles  as  slippery*  as  glass, 
while  here  and  there  resurrection  plants  spread  over  the 
damp  rocks  and  gloomy  cliffs  like  huge  mats. 

Occasionally  they  met  with  ruins  of  square  buildings  of 
stone,  clav  and  plastei-,  having  a  white,  spectral  look;  sev¬ 
eral  deserted  pueblos  were  encountered,  and  here  and  there 
they  saw  numbers  of  trincheras,  or  stone  terraces  built 
across  the  small  valleys. 

Fritz  prepared  supper,  to  which  our  friends  did  justice, 
and  as  there  was  no  sign  of  water  in  the  canyon  they  were 
glad  to  use  the  water  procured  at  the  pueblo. 

Toward  nine  o’clock  Jack  stood  steering  the  motor  ahead, 
when  suddenly  he  obseiwed  sevei'al  shadowy  figures  go  flit¬ 
ting  through  the  radiance  from  the  searchlight. 

“Indians!”  he  exclaimed,  in  startled  tones. 

His  friends  all  looked  out  the  windows  and  saw  them. 

They  were  mounted  .on  ponies  and  dodging  in  and  out  of 
the  light  like  will-o’-the-wisps,  as  silently  as  ghosts. 

The  boy  turned  the  lever  around,  increasing  speed,  the 
broafl  cogxvheel.s  clinging  to  the  rocky  ground  and  dragging 
the  motor  after  them  with  irresistible  force. 

Faster  went  the  motoi’,  and  faster  rode  the  silent  Apaches. 

“Their  silence  looks  suspicious,”  said  the  professor. 

“As  I  know  they  are  treacherous,”  answered  Jack,  “it  is 
a  fair  warning  for  us  to  look  out  for  rascality  from  them.” 

He  turned  the  searchlight  around  sixldenly 'and  swept  its 
glow  down  the  canyon  over  the  road  they  were  pursuing. 
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"  hon,  to  his  surprise,  he  beheld  a  score  of  savages  in  pur¬ 
suit,  ^ 

-  They  were  stealinpr  after  the  motor  as  silently  and  rapidly 
as  the  rt'st  were  leading  it  on„  and  the  boy  saw  that  they 
were  hemmed  in. 

“Lwk  back  there!”  he  exclaimed. 

•  ”\\*ot  in  thunder  can  them  lubbers  be  plannin’?”  queried 
Tim. 

“Dev  don’t  vhas  been  doin’  dot  for  notings,”  muttered 
Fntz. 

Jack  now  swayed  the  light  around  again,  but  to  his  utter 
amazezment  he  observ’ed  that  Uie  Indians  in  advance  had 
vanished. 

Another  more  dangerous  sight  met  his  view. 

,  It  was  a  wide  chasm  ahead,  i-unning  across  the  canyon, 
and  the  motor  was  rushing  straight  toward  it. 

“There’s  their  game!”  said  Jack.  “See  w'hat  they  were 
> luring  us  on.” 

“Stop  the  Hurricane!”  ners'^ously  implored  Hopkins. 

«  Jack  turned  the  lever  to  insulate  the  armature  and  put 
on  the  brakes,  but  to  his  amazement  the  machinery  kept  on 
working  and  the  brakes  failed  to  act  upon  the  flying  wheels. 

“I  can’t  stop  her!”  gasped  the  boy.  “Something  is  out  of 
order!” 

The  Hurricane  was  now  dangerously  close  to  the  yawning 
abyss,  and  kept  plunging  straight  ahead  toward  it! 


CHAPTER  XI. 

BLOCKED  IN  THE  DEFILE. 

•  A  chill  of  intense  horror  passed  over  every  one  upon 
hearing  what  Jack  said,  for  they  saw  the  terrible  chasm 
plainly  revealed  by  the  searchlight,  yawning  ahead  of  them. 

The  desperation  of  their  situation  might  have  been  modi¬ 
fied  if  they  had  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  manage  the  Hur¬ 
ricane;  but  at  that  point  the  rocks  on  each  side  were  so 
close  that  there  was  no  room  for  the  motor  to  turn  around 
and  run  back. 

Should.  Jack  turn  it  to  the  right  or  left,  going 'at  such  a^ 
high  rate  of  speed,  she  would  inevitably  crash  into  either 
wall  and  very  likely  go  to  pieces. 

,  With  no  course  to  pursue  save  going  ahead,  destniction 
by  a  flying  leap  into  the  yawning  abyss  seemed  inevitable. 
“Fritz!  Examine  the  machinery!”  shouted  the  boy. 

Not  waiting  to  answ'er,  the  Dutch  boy  dashed  away  to 
comply. 

►  “What  are  we  to  do,  dear  boy?”  groaned  the  professor 
helplessly. 

.  “There’s  a  desperate  chance!”  replied  Jack  grimly.  “Only 
one.” 

“And  that?” 

“Find  the  side  passage  and  tuim  her  into  it.” 

“You  think  that’s  where  the  Indians  disappeared?” 

“I  do.  There  could  be  no  other  way  for  them  to  vanish.” 

•  He  had  called  to  mind  w'hat  the  parchment  said  about 
The  gorge  being  cut  in  two  by  an  abyss — that  there  was  a 
side  pass  leading  around  it,  and  imagined  that  this  was  the 
place  mentioned. 

All  he  could  now  depend  :^pon  was  the  existence  of  this 
passage,  and  he  turned  his  eager  glance  upon  the  walls  and 
flashed  the  searchlight  there  in  quest  of  it. 

Nearer  and  still  nearer  to  the  brink  of  the  gulf  dashed 
the  motor,  until  at  last  they  were  within  ten  yards  of  it, 
when  suddenly  a  cry  pealed  from  the  boy’s  lips. 

“Here  it  is  now!”  he  exclaimed. 

“Wot?”  demanded  Tim. 

“TTie  side  passage.” 

•  “Hurrah!  We  ain’t  dead  yet!”  yelled  Hopkins,  wild  with 
relief. 

With  a  turn  of  the  wheel  Jack  sent  the  coach  spinning  off 
to  the  right,  and  it  dashed  into  a  wide,  dark  opening  in  the 
wall. 

*  TTie  .searchlight  showed  this  aperture  ran  at.  a  curve. 
Along  the  arm  of  the  gorge  it  ran,  and  they  heard  a  wild 

jrell  of  chagrin  peal  from  the  Indians  bringing  up  the  rear, 
t-ho  harl  been  fondly  expecting  to  sec  the  motor  go  plunging 
aye,  the  precipice  down  into  the  black  pit  athwart  its  course. 

■  “Tim,  keep  a  lookout  ahea/1!”  cried  the  boy. 

“Aye,  aye,  sir!”  answered  the  old  sailor,  going  to  the 
.front  windows. 

■  F^rofefMor,  you  take  charge  of  the  searchlight.” 

Depend  upon  “me,  my  boy.” 


On  went  the  Hurricane,  sweeping  around  a  vast  curve, 
and  our  fi’iends  in  the  turret  heard  Fritz  back  in  the  state¬ 
room  pounding  at  the  machinery,  the  defect  in  which  he 
had  found. 

“Injuns  athwart  our  bows,  sir,”  said  Tim. 

“Mounted?”  asked  Jack. 

“Aye,  an’  under  full  sail,  too.” 

“Show  them  up,  Hopkins.” 

“In  one  moment,”  replied  the  professor. 

Around  swept  the  searchlight,  and  it  glimmered  upon  the 
warriors  who  had  so  craftily  lured  the  Hurricane  along  the 
canyon  to  its  doom. 

Discovered  and  defeated  in  their  project,  they  fired  a  num¬ 
ber  of  shots  back  at  the  motor  from  their  firearms,  but  the 
singing  pellets  of  lead. did  no  harm. 

“Hello,  Fritz!  Have  you  found  out  what  the  trouble 
was?”  shouted  Jack,  as  the  Dutch  boy’s  pounding  ceased. 

“Yah!  I  tink  so.  Vun  of  de  bolts  in  der  brake  glamps 
vhas  gone,  und  I  vhas  put  me  in  anudder  alretty.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  the  annatures?” 

“De  insulation  pads  vhas  lost.” 

“Did  you  get  a  new  one  from  the  cage?” 

“Fer  sure.  In  vun  minutes  I  vhas  feenish  alretty.” 

The  pounding  went  on  again. 

Plunging  ahead,  the  motor  rounded  the  curve,  and  came 
out  in  the  vast  gorge  again,  on  the  other  side  of  the  chasm. 

“There’s  proof  that  the  old  manuscript  is  time!”  said  Jack. 

“Aye,  aye,  lad!  An’  so  must  ther  rest  on  it  be  so,  too,” 
replied  Tim.  . 

“Der  prake  vhas  all  righd  somedimes!”  yelled  Fritz  just 
then. 

“Good!  Go  on  with  the  insulator  so  I  can  stop  her.” 

“In  vun  minutes.  How  she  vhas  going?” 

“All  right,  thus  far!” 

Bang,  bang,  bang!  went  the  hammer  again. 

The  roadbed  became  so  rocky  and  uneven  that  the  motor 
now  began  to  rattle  and  shake. 

A  few  moments  later  the  insulator  was  fixed,  and  Fritz 
came  back  to  the  pilot-house,  joining  Jack,  with  the  remark: 

“You  vhas  been  able  to  stop  her  now.” 

The  boy  did  so,  and  then  asked: 

“What  was  the  matter  with  the  machinei'y?” 

“Veil,  der  rupper  cap  vot  goes  ofer  der  ends  of  der  mag¬ 
net  is  fast  to  der  flange,  und  der  joint  of  it  vhas  got  un¬ 
bolted,  so  I  had  ter  got  me  a  new  bolt,  und  drove  it  in  in 
blace  of  der  vun  vot’s  lost.” 

“How  did  it  get  unbolted?” 

“Der  nut  vhas  come  unscrewed.  Dot  prake  vhas  bolted  to 
dot  insulator  flange,  yer  know,  und  so  soon  as  dot  bolt  vhas 
lost,  der  prake  don’t  vork  also.” 

“Is  it  in  good  order  now?”  asked  Jack,  starting  the  motor 
again. 

“Yah!  She  don’t  got  oudt  of  order  never  alretty.” 

The  boy  swayed  the  searchlight  around,  but  failed  to  see 
any  of  the  Apaches  now,  by  which  he  concluded  that  they 
feared  the  terrible  firearms  carried  on  the  Hurricane  and 
wanted  to  keep  out  of  range  of  them. 

The  defile  they  were  following  now  became  very  naiTow. 
The  perpendicular  walls  of  the  canyon  rising  up  hundreds 
of  feet  above  their  heads. 

With  a  sad  and  mouimful  sound  the  wind  came  moaning 
through  the  gorge,  and  afar  in  the  distance  they  heard  the 
cries  of  night  birds  and  prowling  boasts,  alarmed  by  mov¬ 
ing  Indians. 

The  mountains  were  nine  thousand  feet  high,  and  although 
this  canyon  did  not  reach  the  top,  it  led  to  their  destina¬ 
tion  before  the  break  of  day.. 

None  of  the  four  had  any  sleep  that  night. 

It  was  just  as  day  was  da^vning  w’hen  they  arrived  in  sight 
of  what  looked  like  a  huge  wall  of  rocks,  cutting  off  the  end 
of  the  canyon,  broken  down  in  the  middle. 

There  was  a  nan*ow  pass  in  this  opening,  through  which 
the  motor  could  squeeze,  and  when  they  flashed  the  search¬ 
light  ahead  in  the  opening,  they  saw  that  it  led  into  a  vast 
valley. 

No  doubt  this  was  the  valley  of  caves. 

“Once  we  are  thi'ough  that  defile,”  said  Jack,  “our  trip 
will  be  near  an  end,  for  I  am  convinced  that  the  golden  city 
lies  beyond  that  wall  in  the  great  plateau  we  can  see  marked 
out  there. 

The  professor  examined  the  parchment. 

Rudely  outlined  at  the  bottom  of  it  were  the  diagrams 
which  rnapped  their  course,  and  they  saw  that  the  course 
they  had  been  pursuing  agreed  exactly  with  the  map. 
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It  was  fair  to  infer  by  this,  then,  that  they  had  made  no 
mistake  about  coming  up  the  gloomy  canyon. 

Within  a  short  space  of  time  the  motor  reached  the  rocky 
wall  and  passed  into  a  defile,  when  all  of  a  sudden  a  tre¬ 
mendous  chorus  of  shouts  arose  above  them. 

Jack  glanced  upward,  and  saw  that  the  rocks  sv/armed 
with  savages  who  had  sprung  from  their  coverts,  and  now 
began  to  hurl  the  loose  rocks  d6wn  at  the  Hurricane. 

'I'hey  sti-uck  with  blows  like  thunder. 

A  volley  of  violent  shocks  made  the  motor  shake  all  over, 
as  the  rocks  and  stones  came  flying  down  in  showers,  bom¬ 
barding  her  like  so  many  cannon  balls  on  all  sides. 

“They  will  smash  her  to  pieces  unless  we  drive  them 
back,”  exclaimed  Jack,  in  the  utmost  consternation.  “Get 
some  bombs.” 

Tim  and  Fritz  went  back  in  the  cage. 

Shortly  aftenvards  .  they  reappeared,  attired  in  their 
metallic  suits,  and  each  one  armed  with  baskets  filled  with 
hand  grenades. 

Sufficient  light  now  streamed  down  from  the  gi*ay  sky  to 
let  them  see 'what  they  were  doing,  and  opening  the  door  of 
the  turret  they  went  out  on  both  decks  and  began  to  fling 
the  bombs  among  the  savages  who  were  huvling  the  rocks. 

With  reports  like  the  discharge  of  artillery  the  gi-enades 
burst  against  the  rocks,  and  the  cries  of  the  Apaches  told 
plainly  how  disastrous  the  fusillade  had  become. 

Their  missiles  suddenly  ceased  to  descend,  and  they  fled, 
leaving  many  of  their  friends  injured  behind  them  among 
the  rocks. 

Fast  and  furious  flew  the  grenades. 

Loud  and  fierce  were  the  ensuing  explo’sions. 

Deep  and  agonizing  were  the  yells  of  the  wounded  sav¬ 
ages.  — 

Onward  rushed  the  motor,  and  battered  and  dented,  yet 
unbroken,  she  reached  the  end  of  the  defile,  when  there 
sprang  into  view  a  mass  of  hundreds  of  savages  to  bar  her 
entrance  into  the  valley. 

The  defile  became  choked  up  with  the  swarm,  all  of  whom 
were  armed  with  clubs,  rifles,  arrows  and  spears. 

In  an  instant  the  Hurricane  was  among  them,  when  they 
came  swarming  upon  her,  and  Tim  and  Fntz  retreated  in¬ 
side. 

It  was  impossible  to  force  the  motor  ahead  through  that 
compact  mass  of  humanity,  and  Jack  was  forced  to  bring 
her  to  a  pause.  * 

Tfie  Apaches  now  began  to  batter  the  Hurricane  on  all 
sides  in  an  effort  to  force  an  entrance  to  the  inmates, 
against  whom  they  were  now  most  bitterly  incensed. 


CHAPTER  XIT. 

WITHIN  THE  CAVES. 

Jack  knew  that  the  motor  could  withstand  a  certain 
amount  of  rough  usage,  but  after  that  night  succumb  to 
the  Indians’  assault. 

His  gi-eatest  fear  was  that  the  machin^v'^  underneath 
might  be  ruined,  and  he  hastily  put  on  a  metal  suit  and  told 
Hopkins  to  do  th''  same. 

In  the.se  loibhcr-lined  suits  they  wev.^  p^rfcctlv  insulated. 

Moreover,  there  was  not  a  piece  of  loose  metal  unon  that 
motor  that  was  susceptible  to  the  attraction  of  the  huge 
magnet.  '>  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  everything  was  capable  of  being  elec¬ 
trified. 

A  curious  scene  was  occurring  outside. 

The  gravitative  force  of  the  electro  magnet  w.-;s  affecting 
the  steel  weapons  in  fhe  hands  of  the  savages. 

So  enormous  was  the  power  of  the  magnet  that  whenever 
a  knife  or  rifle  bai  rcl  looselv  handled  came  within  dose 
enough  range  of  the  magnet,  it  was  caught  by  the  invisible 
force  and  wrenched  from  hands  nf  tlm  Apaches. 

Drawn  to  the.  magnet  almost  with  the  speed  of  bullets, 
they  struck  under  the  coach  with  sharp  click.s,  and  adhered 
to  the  horseshoe. 

Many  of  the  Apaches  worn  thus  deprivell  of  their  weap¬ 
ons,  much  to  their  astonishment  and  our  friends’  amuse¬ 
ment. 

Jack,  having  donned  his  suit,  tu'nnd  one  of  the  levers 
from  one  brass  disc  to  another,  and  thus  communicated  all 
the  electric  force  of  the  brrtcries  tn  the  sh^!'  of  thn  motor. 

In  an  inwfant  evoything  ber-ipm  nlortrified.  and  the  hare 
feet  of  the  Apaches  touching  the  deck  received  the  shocks. 


A  scene  of  indescribable  confusion  ensued. 


r  n.  i"f  nSed  by  thousands  of  needles,  they  yelly, 
Tingling  as  if  J  ^  a^ay  from  the  unbearabb 

and  as^tLv  imagined  it  was  getting  red-hot 

m^or  as  felt  the  current  inside  of  the 

Hu’^rSntto“o!'?anTtu—  and  howling,  they  flew  ^ 

'’"jack  thtrieveled  the  gun  at  the  crowd  ahead  and  fired  it. 

wf+h  o  tovihlP  howl  the  projectile  shot  from  the  gun  and 
cnr'fpLSe“LS\t'’raiks  of 

''"Thev''had°hS’pTrhugl  pFle  of  tree  trunks  across  the  eti. 
trance!  “  trp'rf^lfhjhe  shot  earned  away,  and  « 
the  motor  ran  up  to  it  they  brought  her  to  a  pause. 

Nor  wuld  ^she"  back'^auiy  from  it,  owing  to  the  numbe?^ 
of  men  lying  in  back  of  her,  the  bodies  of  whom  obstructed  , 

we  get  those  tree  ti-imks  away  we  can’t  go  on,; 
said  Jack;  “and  there  is  no  possibility  of  baclang  far  enough 
off  to  blow  them  to  pieces  with  the  gun.  We  have  to 
clear  the  wav  with  a  bomb  planted  under  the  pbstniction.” 
He  shut  off  power  and  left  the  wheel  in  Fntz  s  care 
Going  to  the  ammunition  box,  he  took  a  conical  cylinder 
from  it.  Tliis  was  filled  '.vith  horronte,  as  his  patent  high 
explosive  was  called,  and  fastening  an  elcctnc  wire  to  a 
binding  post  in  the  end  of  it,  he  sallied  out  on  the  platfom. 

The  electricity  impregnating,  the  shell  of  the  motor  had 
driven  all  the  -savages  away,  and  he  descended  to  the  ground'J 
Approaching  the  barricade,  he  thrust  the  bomb  in  a  crevice 
among  the  logs,  and  was  about  to  return  to  the  Hurricane 
Avhen  several  of  the  savages  got  behind  him  and  the  motor. 

He  l\ad  no  room  to  defend  himself  where  he  stood,  and^ 
saw  that  he  could  not  go  back  to  the  motor. 

In  order  to  have  plenty  of  room  to  move  about,  he  clam- 
herod  upon  the  barricade,  and  was  about  to  spring  over  on 
the  other  side,  when  a  dozen. of  the  redskins  on  the  plateau 
ran  for  him,  and  he  pulled  out  a  pistol. 

As  scon  as  they  were  near  enPugh  Jack  opened  fire  on 
them,  and  sending  half  their  number  to  the  ground,  he 
brought  the  rest  to  a  sudden  halt. 

“Fritz!”  he  shouted,  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

“Vot’s  der  matter?”  replied  the  Dutch  boy,  from  the 
motor. 

“Turn  the  battery  lever  and  blow  up  the  barricade!” 

“Vhas  you  oudt  of  der  vay  alrctty?”  7 

“Yes.  Hurry!  The  savages  have  seized  the  electric  wire 
and  may  destroy  it  befoi*e  you  can  explode  the  bomb.”  M 
“All  righd!  Look  oudt!” 

The  current  was  sent  over  the  wire. 

Room!  roared_  the  explosion  the  next  instant.  ,* 

■V^Hien  the  cylinder  burst  it  cai-ried  the  logs  up  into  the  air, 
torn  to  fragments,  and  killed  the  Indians  near  it.  *  ' 

The  obstruction  was  gone  in  a  moment. 

J.ack  glanced  at  it.  and  one  of  the  Apache  flung  a  war 
club  at  him,  the  missile  catching  him  in  the  neck. 

Over  he  fell  like  a  log. 

Before  Jack  could  arise  a  number  of  tlxe  savages  pouncecT 
on  him,  a  lariat  oound  him  in  a  twinkling,  and  he  was  a 
prisoner. 


“Hein!”  shouted  the  boy  desperately. 

HiS  frierrls  heard  him  shout,  and  Fritz  sent  the  machine#  ' 
llying  ahead  into  the  immense  basin;  but  one  of  the  savages 

i  I'''  for  an  opening  in  the 

lace  of  the  cuff,  into  which  he  dashed,  pursued  by  the  moni- 


Indian  carried  him  was  only 
mSk  lug  enoimh  to  admit  a  .  . 

th'^rr.Cr 


,,  .  -■  ^nan,  and  the  Hurricane  was 

^  UP  f cantor, 

r-i  f nt  the  opening. 

nlateam^aud^di^nnnJ!f ’I”''’  directions  over  the 

the  face  of  the" rliff-" ' 'oto  various  cracks  and  crcvices  in 
L,  .  ‘  the  cl  ffs  surrounding  the  basin. 

Shiimnoy  Christmas!”  e-asnorl  1  j 


aperture  into  which opposite  the 

don’t  lend  Iher  lad  a  helnin^\  earned.  “If  nobody 

fenndPT  ^  hand  them  ere  redskin  nirates  J 


founder  him. 

“Hold  on  I” 
ci 

him  unaided. 

Then,  blast  it,  heave  along  wi’ 


them  ’ere  redskin  pirates 
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Mold  on!  intornosed  '  * 

cited  old  sailor.  “D-in’t  Professor,  detaining  the  eX* 

him  unaided.”  o.u\ thing  rash.  You  c.an’t 
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"Roll'd  yor  do  id,”  said  Fritz.  “If  ycr  do,  der  both  of  yer  | 

viuis  killcvi.” 

"Sh.vcr  me,  lad,  yer  don’t  ’spect  as  I’m  a-goin’  ter  stand 
idly  by  an’  see  Jack  Wright  git ‘scalped,  do  yer?”  growled 
Tim  indignantly. 

“No,”  replieil  Fritz;  “und  1  vhasn’d  goin’  ter  stand  by 
und  see  you  git  schkalbed  also,  neider.” 

"What  is  to  be  done  about  it,  then?”  helplessly  asked 
Hopkins. 

Without  the  young  inventor  they  were  like  a  ship  without 
a  rudder. 

None  of  them  knew  just  exactly  what  to  do.  ^ 

The  sun  arose  on  a  clear,  beautiful  morning,  and  observ¬ 
ing  the  remains  of  a  ruined  city  lying  in  the  middle  of  the 
place,  Fritz  drove  the  machine  over  to  it. 

They  found  it  to  be  the  wreck  of  what  might  have  been 
a  beautiful  village,  but  the  houses  were  not  built  of  gold, 
as  they*  quite  expected  to  find  them,  but  were  made  of 
stone. 

The  walls  of  the  rugged  cliffs  surrounding  this  oval 
valley  were  covered  with  vegetation  and  towered  fully  five 
hundred  feet  above  them. 

Within  the  ruined  city,  however,  they  found  two  great 
shafts  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  it  did  not  require  the  golden 
particles  lying  scattered  around  in  quartz  crystals  to  ap¬ 
prise  them  that  they  were  the  two  lost  mines,  Valjuopa  and 
Tayopa.  ,  ‘ 

Within  the  bosom  of  the  earth  beneath  them  there  lay 
buried  a  fabulous  fortune  in  gold. 

Yet  what  good  d’d  it  do  them? 

It  seemed  as  if  their  trip  was  a  useless  one. 

With  the  valley  so  overrun  with  savages,  who  jealously 
guarded  the  mines  as  their  own  and  resented  the  ingress  of 
white  men  to  a  resen/ation  in  which  they  dwelt  for  cen¬ 
turies,  it  seemed  an  almost  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to 
■wrest  from  them  -vvhat  our  friends  came  in  quest  of. 

There  was  a  legion  of  the  Apaches  in  the  placd — an  ai*my 
cf  the  most  uncivilized  and  ferocious  savages  in  the  world, 
and .  to  venture  outside  of  the  now  battered-up  motor  was 
as  much  as  the  lives  of  our  friends  were  worth. 

Fritz  steered  the  motor  over  to  the  walls  again,  pres¬ 
ently,  but  there  were  so  many  openings  honeycombing  the 
cliffs  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  tell  into  which  one 
of  these  the  boy  had  been  carried,  as  no  trail  was  left  on 
the  flinty  ground. 

How  to  get  at  the  boy  to  lend  him  their  aid  they  did 
not  know. 

Descrying  a  larger  opening  them  the  rest,  they  decided  to 
risk  sending  the  engine  into  it  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 

Accordingly,  Fritz  steered  her  through  the  aperture  into  a 
cavern. 

They  no  sooner  had  gotten  in,  however,  when  there 
sounded  a  thunderous  crash  in  back  of  them. 

Glancing  around,  to  their  dismay  they  saw  that  a  Cyclo¬ 
pean  boulder,  which  had  been  wedged  above  them  in  the 
opening  had  fallen  down,  and  now  closed  up  the  only 
opening  big  enough  to  give  the  Hurricane  exit,  which  they 
could  see. 

“Prisoners!”  gasped  the  professor. 

“But  this  are  a  mighty  big  cave,  an’  thar  may  be  more 
entrances,”  suggested  Tim,  taking  a  chew  of  plug  and 
glancing  around. 

•  “I  vhas  shtart  hA-  ahet  vonct,”  said  Fritz. 

lie  did  so,  and  keeping  the  searchlight  blazing,  they  saw 
that  they  were  within  an  enonnous  cavern,  stretching  way 
inside  of  the  idiffs  so  far  that  the  other  walls  were  in¬ 
visible. 

'Fhe  Hurricane  rolled  ahead  through  the  gloomy,  stifling 
place,  and  her  crew,  peering  out  the  window’s,  kept  a  keen 
glance  fastened  ahead  to  see  where  they  were  going. 

•  But  the^’'  did  not  see  any  sign  of  Jack  or  his  captors. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  CITY  OF  GOLD. 

'Ihe  Indian  who  carried  away  the  young  inventor  had 
-  entered  a  wide  crevice  in  the  rocks,  the  floor  of  which  was 
^  :■  noth  from  much  use,  and  pursued  it  some  distance. 

fie  finally  ei/ierged  into  a  most  beautiful  cavern  of  pure 
ni‘>»  crystal*  the  walls  decorateil  with  magnificent  stalac- 
•  a  spring  of  pure,  cold  water  spurting  up  like  a 
^  .  juntain  in  the  middle  of  the  place,  while  all  around,  noon 


stalagmite  pedestals,  stood  hundreds  of  stone  coffins  or 
sarcophagus. 

They  were  covered  with  deer,  buffalo  and  beaver  skins  in 
the  capacity  of  couches,  upon  which  reclined  a  number  of 
Indian  women,  smoking  calumets  and  sleeping. 

As  soon  as  the  warrior  entered  with  his  burden  they 
aroused  themselves  and  a  babel  of  voices  arose  inrtheir  owm 
tongues  as  they  plied  the  plumed  brave  with  questions. 

ITieir  papooses  added  to  the  clamor  -with  their  yells,  the 
half-grown  children  lying  around  upon  the  floor  aroused 
themselves,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  perfect  pandemonium 
ensued. 

It  w-as  gradually  angering  the  painting  Indian,  and  he 
sti-uck  one  of  the  more  obtrusive  women,  knocking  her 
dow'n. 

She  bounced  upon  her  feet  like  a  cat,  and  seizing  a  spear 
from  the  floor  she  rushed  at  the  warrior,  -with  its  point 
aimed  at  his  bosom,  w-'hon'  several  men  came  through  an 
opening  in  the  "W’all. 

One  of  them  saw  the  woman’s  action. 

He  w^as  a  big  man,  of  majestic  mien,  with  a  large  head¬ 
dress  on,  and  evidently  a  personage  of  some  importance. 

Uttering  a  guttural  shout,  he  stopped  the  spiteful  squaw 
just  as  she  was  upon  the  point  of  plunging  her  fatal  weapon 
into  the  warrior. 

Instantly,  upon  the  entrance  of  these  men,  the  noises 
ceased  as  if  by  magic,  and  Jack  glanced  at  the  newcomers. 

To  his  surprise  he  saw  Jacinto  Velasquez  with  the  In¬ 
dians. 

The  Mexican  seemed  to  be  upon  the  friendliest  terms  with 
the  savages,  with  whom  he  was  conversing  in  their  own 
tongue. 

Seeing  the  boy  inventor  lying  helpless  upon  the  ground, 
he  eagerly  approached  to  see  who  Jack  was. 

A  look  of  devilish  exultation  overspread  his  face  when 
he  observed  the  boy’s  identity,  and  bending  over  liim  he 
kissed,  in  Spanish: 

“Por  el  demonio!  This  is  luck,  indeed!” 

“Well,  you  are  well  established  here!”  sneered  Jack. 

“True,  senor,  true.  I  shall  at  last  avenge  myself  on  you.” 

“A  chance  to  do  so  lies  in  your  power,  no  doubt.” 

“It  Moes.  The  chief  of  this  tribe  is  absent,  compadre, 
and  his  young  brother,  who  commands  in  his  stead,  is  my 
good  friend,  who  now  has  cause  to  hate  you  as  much  as 
I  do.” 

“Well,  I’Ve  given  you  and  his  men  cause  to  dislike  me.” 

“Do' you  know  what  it  leads  you  to,  senor?”  * 

“Death,  I  presume.’’ 

“Very  true — death  in  its  worst  form — lingering — horri¬ 
ble - « 

“Perhaps  you  suggest  burning  at  the  stake?” 

“Exactly  so.  That  shall  be  your  fate  to-night.” 

“If  my  friends  don’t  rescue  me.” 

“Caramba!  How  can  they?  Already  they  are  de¬ 
moralized  at  your  capture,  and  are  searching  the  plateau 
for  you.” 

“And  they  will  find  me,”  said  Jack  confidently. 

The  Mexican  scowled  and  bared  his  teeth  and  hissed 
sava.gely : 

“Sooner  than  Jet  you  escape  with  your  life,  I  would  die!” 

The  Indian  chief  now  spoke  to  the  Mexican,  and  a  long 
conversation  ensued  between  them,  after  which  two  of  the 
warriors  picked  the  boy  up  and  carried  him  away. 

Following  a  gloomy  tunnel  that  pierced  the  wall,  they 
brought  Jack  into  another  huge  cavern,  brightly  illumined 
by  an  opening  in  the  wall  which  ran  along  a  great  distance, 
some  distance  above  the-  level  of  the  valley. 

A  cry  of  intense  amazement  pealed  from  Jack’s  llps.^ 

He  saw  by  the  glaring  sunlight  that  the  great  cavern 
was  an  abode  of  the  ancient  cave-dwellers,  for  it  was  filled 
with  houses. 

But  such  dwellings! 

Pure  gold! 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  color  of  tliat  metal. 

Strange-looldng  houses  they  were,  too;  rather  small,  and 
plei’ced  by  many  windows,  the  metallic  walls  carved  with 
beautiful  .scrolls  and  quaint  designs  of  birds,  animals  and 
flowers,  so  true  to  nature  that  they  looked  as  if  animated. 

Plaques  and  bass-reliefs  of  various  designs  were  over 
the  arching  doors  and  windows,  and  the  most  delicate  trac¬ 
ery  of  filigree  around  the  slender  spiral  posts  supporting 
the  sills. 

Every  piece  of  the  precious  metal  was  molded  with  a 
skill  uniivaled  by  the  most  famous  artisans  of  civilization 
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at  this  modern  period,  and  the  joints  were  so  artfully  made 
as  to  defy  detection  upon  the  closest  inspection. 

Here  and  there,  thi’oughout  this  strange,  buried  city  of 
the  Harahumari  cliff-dwellers,  arose  several  colossal  pyra¬ 
mids  and  obelisks,  the  latter  cai-vcd  all  over  with  hiero¬ 
glyphic  inscriptions  exactly  like  the  characters  used  in  writ¬ 
ing  the  •pai’chment  that  led  Jack  Wright  to  this  strange 
place. 

At  the  top  of  each  obelisk,  however,  there  were  cut  fig¬ 
ures  resembling  the  faces  of  men,  surmounted  by  images 
of  the  sun,  showing  plainly  that  the  idolatrous  race  revered 
the  orb  of  day,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  it  upon  the  pyra¬ 
mids. 

These  sacrifices  were  doubtless  human  beings,  who  were 
burnt  to  death  to  appease  the  savages’  god. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Golden  City  of  the  Sierras  there 
stood  a  magnificent  temple,  with  a  dozen  arched  entrances, 
the  roof  supported  by  rows  of  massive  pillars,  emblazoned 
with  peculiar  devices,  such  as  the  obelisk  shafts  bore. 

There  was  a  small  open  square  in  fi'ont  of  this  elegant 
stnicture,  with  a  slender  pole  of  solid  gold  arising  from 
the  smooth,  stony  floor,  the  top  of  the  pole  bearing  a  human 
skull. 

Where  it  joined  the  earth  arose  u  small,  obsidian  altar, 
and  Jack’s  captors  laid  him  upon  it  and  tied  him  to  the  pole. 

He  was  so  tired  from  being  awake  all  night  that  he  began 
to  doze,  careless  of  what  his  fate  might  be. 

The  two  Indians  remained  guarding  him. 

Seating  themselves  upon  the  front  steps  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  temple,  they  began  to  converse  in  low,  guttural  tones. 

Jack  fell  asleep. 

In  the  face  of  death  he  slumbered  as  sw'eetly  as  a  child. 

The  boy  did  not  awaken  all  day,  for  nothin?  occurred  to 
disturb  his  slumbers  save  the  ingress  of  birds  that  flew 
through  the  silent  city  with  subdued  cries. 

No  one  came  to  relieve  the  sentinels,  who  remained  at 
their  posts  like  statues;  and  the  time  passed  on. 

A  thick  coating  of  dust  covered  everything. 

With  the  fall  of  twilight  the  birds  disappeared  and  great 
black  bats  succeeded  them,  while  thousands  of  little  lizards 
of  the  brightest  green,  speckled  with  crimson  dots  and 
other  reptiles  of  the  same  kind,  but  different  color,  made 
their  appearance. 

Some  had  gauzy  wings  like  a  fly. 

They  ran  all  over  everything,  showing  signs  of  timidity 
at  the  slightest  sound,  as  active  and  harmless  as  our 
crickets. 

But  there  were  more  dangerous  denizens  of  this  isolated 
place,  tarantulas  and  poisonous  centipedes. 

One  of  the  latter  creatures  ran  around  near  one  of  the 
Indians,  and  he  drew  a  flask  of  whisky  from  a  pocket  of  his 
buckskin  pants  and  poured  a  circle  of  liquid  around  the 
centipede. 

Then  he  touched  a  match  to  the  liquor  and  the  alcohol  in 
it  igniting,  flared  up  in  a  bright  flame  around  the  creature. 

It  dashed  frantically  at  the  fire  upon  all  sides,  and  upon 
finding  itself  imprisoned  by  the  flame,  with  no  chance  of 
escape,  in  desperation  it  stabbed  itself  in  the  head,  killing 
itself,  thereby  showing  that  it  is  the  most  desperate  of 
creatures. 

This  incident  seemed  to  amuse  the  Apaches  greatly. 

The  twilight  deepened  into  the  gloom  of  night. 

With  a  start  Jack  awoke. 

He  heai-d  the  hum  of  many  voices,  and  beheld  the  glare 
of  scores  of  torches  that  lent  a  weird  aspect  to  the  scene 
around  him. 

TJie  square  was  swarming  vnth  Indians. 

All  around  they  stood,  glaring  at  him,  amied  to  the  teeth, 
and  their  chief  standing  in  the  portico  of  the  temple  beside 
Jacinto  Velasquez. 

There  were  a  number  of  Indians  in  back  of  them. 

In  front  of  the  altar  was  a  medicine  man  of  the  tribe, 
chanting  a  dirge-like  incantation,  and  beside  the  boy  stood 
two  warriors. 

As  soon  as  the  medicine  man  had  finished  his  droning 
ritual  the  braves  seized  the  boy  rudely,  pulled  him  upon  his 
feet  and  lashed  him  to  the  golden  post  with  numerous  hide 
thongs. 

Then  they  went  away  and  returned  with  their  arms  full 
of  fagots,  which  they  piled  around  him  up  to  his  chin. 

“Your  time  has  come!”  he  heard  the  Mexican  shout. 

“Do  they  moan  to  burn  me  to  death?”  questioned  Jack, 
with  a  sinking  sen.sation  of  heait,  as  he  watched  these  pro¬ 
ceedings. 


My  revenge  will  then  be  com- 


“That  is  to  be  your  doom 

"'5h'’but’?hf  fir/wn^bu™,  ser/and  scorch.  How  I  shall 

‘‘"iVieir  EfSell  me-»y  friends—” 

“Have  deserted  you!” 

“It  seems  {q  one  of  the  warriors,  who 

thJiJ^nponliKi  alorch  and  applied  it  to  the  fagots  piled 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  JAGUAR  FIGHT. 


The  occupants  of  the  Hurricane  were  very  much  worried" 

ovir  tl«  Tsappearance  of  Jaf  -  ^  'tS 

through  the  great  cavern  with  the  motor  as  tney  could,  m 

®‘’They°had'“o  light,  except  what  flowed  from  the  windows 
and  oXt  of  the  s?archlighti_  but  it  was  so  strong  tha  he 


Vicinage  of  the  motor  was  illumined  a  great  distance 

retained  control*  of  the  wheel,  and  the  professor 
stood  out  on  deck,  on  lookout,  with  a  rifle  m  his  hand,  while 

Tim  remained  beside  the  Dutch  boy.  ' 

In  this  manner  they  were  proceeding  ahead  when  the  pro¬ 
fessor  suddenly  shouted:  ,  ji,* 

“Look  out!  There’s  water  ahead! 

It  was  a  limpid  lake,  fed  by  springs,^  and  there  was  plenty* 
room  to  go  around  its  borders,  so  Fritz  steered  the  Hum- 

cane  to  the  right.  ,  r. 

They  had  just  arrived  at  a  mass  of  rocks  that  were  crop¬ 
ping  out  of  the  lake  when  Hopkins  uttered  a  shout. 

“Stop  the  motor!”  he  cried.  , 

“Vot’s  der  matter?”  asked  Fritz,  in  alarm,  obeying  him. 
“Look  ahead  and  you’ll  see!” 

The  Dutch  boy  did  not  see  anything  but  a  level  stretch 
of  sand,  as  white  as  snow,  ahead  of  them,  the  front  wheels 
of  the  motor  having  gone  upon  it. 

But  he  soon  realized  the  danger  they  were  in.  » 

Tlie  front  part  of  the  Hurricane  began  to  sink. 

“Och!  Vot  iss  dot?”  gasped  Fritz,  In  amazement. 

“Back  water!”  roared  Tim.  “We’ve  inin  afoul  o’  a  bed  o’ 
quicksand!” 

And  he  had  divined  the  truth,  for  the  forward  part  of  * 
the  motor  was  at  that  moment  sinking  in  the  treacherous 
spot. 

Fritz  reversed  the  machinery,  the  big  driving  wheels  be¬ 
gan  to  revolve  rapidly,  and  after  a  severe  fight  against  the 
tenacious  clutch  of  the  sand  on  the  wheels  the  motor  was 
driven  back. 

“Gwicksand!”  exclaimed  Fritz  breathlessly.  “Vot’s  dot?” 
“Why,  yer  thick-headed  swab,  we’d  a-sunk  in  it!”  said 
Tim. 

“In  dot  sand?” 

“Ay,  ay!” 

Come  nvay!  I  don’t  vant  none  of  your  stuffin’.” 

you,  dear  friend,”  interposed  Hopkins.* 
The  Dutch  boy  shot  the  searchlight  upon  the  quicksand, 
and  saw  an  apparently  level  but  moist  expanse  of  it  run- 
i  from  the  shore  of  the  lake  in  the  gloom  beyond. 
Dot  vhas  look  innocent  enough,”  he  remarked. 

^  attempt  ter  navigate  through  it,”  re- 
marked  Tim,  thar  would  be  one  Dutch  lubber  less  in  ther 
world.  I  reckerlect  one  time  I  ^^nlz  a-crossin!  a  marshy 
field  one  dark  night,  an’  floundered  inter  one  o’  these  ’ere- 
J  VP  whiskers,  and  I  grew 

“A^  avt”  ^ritz  sarcastically. 

T  expanding  vigorously.  “Down* 

gerhJad  a  floa^in''^?"  top  o’  my  bald  fig- 

geihead  a-floatm ,  vhen  wot  d’yer  think  happened  ?” 

You  vhas  died,”  said  Fritz,  in  disgust 
botSm  ^a?  Ml'Vwi  ^  touched 

my  mouth  ooVi  could  b°aihe  1  ?  w' 


on 


“A  balloon?”  echoed  HonkiT^o  “‘^“^on-— ' 

“It  wuz  a-naarin'  i!"  querulously, 

the  end  of  it  ‘  ^'^P^  having  a  grapnel 

end  of  It,  an  that  ’ere  grapnel  hooke.^  inter  Miet 
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cx  Ihir  o  ray  coat,  an’  thor  balloon  goin’  on  dragged  me  out 

on  dry  land.  1  unhooketl  myself,  walked  home,  an’ - ” 

I  or  oughter  diet!,  den,”  dryly  said  Fritz. 

“Wot!  Don’t  yer  believe  me?” 

“Xo!" 

.  Tm  believed  the  story,  so  he  sneered  at  the  Dutch  boy’s 
Ignorance,  and  made  disparaging  remarks,  at  which  Fritz 
mendy  grinned. 

The  motor  was  turned  around  the  edge  of  the  quicksand 
b^,  and  they  followed  it  for  some  distance,  until  a  complete 
circuit  of  it  was  made,  when  an  opening  was  seen  in  the 
wall  ahead,  through  which  the  light  of  day  streamed  in. 

Here  the  motor  came  to  a  pause,  and  Tim  alighted  to  go 
and  examine  the  ape'ture,  and  to  find  out,  if  possible,  where 
they  were. 

He  stumped  over  to  the  opening  and  peered  through. 
With  one  glance  of  his  solitary  eye  he  observed  that  the 
cavern  at  this  point  was  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
valley  below. 

Not  a  soul  met  his  view. 

T^e  valley  had  a  peaceful,  deserted  look, 
et  there  were  hundreds  of  Apaches  lurking  about  the 
place,  he  knew  very  well — a  bloodthirsty  crowd  that  craved 
their  lives,  and  in  whose  power  they  then  were,  after  a 
fashion. 

Up  to  the  present  moment  they  had  not  seen  any  sign  of 
an  opening  in  the  wall  big  enough  to  give  egress  to  the 
Hurricane  to  the  plateau  again. 

Tim  glanced  around  the  cavern. 

He  saw  a  number  of  huge,  white,  circular  objects  stand¬ 
ing  along  the  wall,  just  out  of  the  sheen  of  the  searchlight, 
and  with  his  curiosity  aroused  he  stumped  over  to  them. 

To  his  amazement  he  found  that  they  were  gigantic  bal¬ 
loon-shaped  vessels,  fourteen  feet  high,  twelve  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter,  with  a  four-foot  wide  opening  at  the  top. 

They  are  called  “ollas”  by  the  Mexicans,  and  were  made 
of  hold  grain;  their  constniction  consisting  of  coils  of  grass 
rope,  plastered  outside  and  in,  to  a  thickness  of  eight  inches, 
with  porphyry  pulp. 

In  the  side  of  the  one  nearest  to  the  old  sailor  there  was 
a  large  hole  broken  through,  and  he  peered  in. 

Two  glaring,  fiery  eyes  met  his  view. 

Scarcely  had  he  done  so  when  there  sounded  a  frightful 
scream,  and  something  shot  out  of  the  vessel  and  struck 
him  such  a  violent  blow  that  he  was  knocked  over  and  over. 
Down  he  fell,  rolling  upon  the  floor. 

“Help!  Help!”  he  shouted  wildly. 

He  got  up  a  moment  later,  and  heard  a  snarl. 

A  shiver^  of  dread  passed  over  Tim,  for  he  now  saw 
that  the  animal  which  had  taken  refuge  within  the  jar  was 
an  enormous  jaguar. 

The  jaguar  crouched  between  Tim  and  the  motor,  so  there 
was  not  much  chance  for  the  old  sailor  to  get  back  to  a 
place  of  safety  on  the  Hurricane. 

“Fritz!  Professor!  Save  me!”  he  yelled. 

He  saw  his  two  friends  appear  at  the  window  looking 
out  at  him,  and  then  the  jaguar  sprang  thniogh  the  air. 

Placed  at  a  disadvantage  with  his  wooden  leg,  the  old  fel¬ 
low  was  not  as  quick  to  move  about  as  he  should  have  been, 
and  therefore  did  not'  get  out  of  the  way  in  time. 

Foreseeing  that  he  would  come  in  contact  with  the  beast, 
he  presented  the  keen  point  of  his  knife  towards  it  as  it 
leaped,  and  the  creature  was  pierced. 

In  the  lurching  of  its  body,  the  jaguar  had  torn  the  knife 
handle  from  Tim’s  hand,  and  the  blade  remained  sticking  in 
the  ghastly  wound  in  its  neck. 

Tim  was  now  utterly  defenseless. 

He  uttered  a  groan  of  anguish,  for  it  seemed  as  if  his 
doom  was  sealed,  as  the  jaguar  was  greatly  incensed  against 
him. 

“Dim!  Dim!  Vhere  vhas  yer?”  roared  Fritz. 

The  old  sailor  essayed  to  speak,  but  his  tongue  clove  to 
the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  a  deathly  pallor  overspread  his 
face. 

He  closed  his  eyes  as  the  beast’s  hot  breath  fanned  his 
cheeks,  unable  to  bear  any  longer  the  fearful  suspense  he 
wa.s  in,  and  nerved  himself  to  meet  his  death  as  calmly  as 
pos.-ible. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BURNED  AT  THE  STAKE. 

I  !■!(■  il  ae  ration  of  Jack  Wright’s  position  was  intense  in 
fc.;trei/ie.  for  the  fagots  piled  up  around  his  body  ignit^ 


with  a  rapidity  that  was  startling,  and  the  flames  and  smoke 
enveloping  his  body  his  heart  sank  like  lead. 

All  along  he  had  buoyed  up  his  courage  with  the  hope 
that  his  friends  would  search  for  him  and  come  to  his  rescue 
ere  his  enemies-  could  burn  him  at  the  stake. 

Now,  however,  that  cherished  hope  fled. 

His  enemies  began  to  chant  and  perform  a  death  dance 
around  his  funeral  pyre,  and  he  began  to  gasp  and  choke 
and  sting  all  over  from  the  heat  of  the  fire. 

Then  Ml  hope  fled. 

“I  am  doomed,  indeed!”  he  groaned. 

Through  the  dense  clouds  of  smoke  he  saw  the  jubilant 
reds  prancing  around  the  stone  altar  and  golden  pole  to 
which  he  was  fastened  to  perish. 

His  aching  eyes  then  wandered  away  to  the  face  of 
Jacinto  Velasquez,  and  he  saw  a  diabolical  grin  of  fiendish 
delight  contorting  the  dark  face  of  the  young  Mexican 
gambler. 

Velasquez’s  hour  of  triumph  had  arrived. 

He  was  gloating  like  a  demon  over  his  victim’s  sufferings. 
Poor  Jack’s  brain  began  to  swim. 

His  fortitude  brought  such  a  strain  on  his  mind  that 
he  was  fast  lapsing  into  unconsciousness. 

Faster  and  fiercer  burned  the  heap  of  fagots,  until  the 
flames  began  to  singe  the  boy’s  hair  and  lap  his  face. 

The  suffering  he  .underwent  was  beyond  description. 

But  right  in  the  midst  of  it  there  sounded  the  hasty  clat¬ 
ter  of  mustang’s  hoofs,  and  into  the  square  dashed  an  In¬ 
dian,  mounted  on  a  fiery  little  pony. 

His  attire  proclaimed  him  to  be  chief. 

With  one  keen  glance  he  took  in  the  scene,  and  a  cry 
pealed  from  his  lips — a  cry  of  anger  that  made  his  braves 
tremble.  . 

Leaping  from  his  mustang  beside  the  burning  pyre,  he 
kicked  the  fagots  right  and  left,  tore  a  knife  from  his  gir¬ 
dle.  cut  Jack  free,  and  pulled  him  away  fi'om  the  post. 

Everybody  was  astonished  at  this,  and  a  murmur  ran  from 
mouth  to  mouth  among  them. 

“The  chief!  The  chief!”  they  cried. 

Revived  to  a  realization  of  what  was  going  on  by  his  vio¬ 
lent  and  sudden  removal  from  the  heat.  Jack  fastened  his 
burning,  feverish  eyes  upon  the  chief. 

“Red  Jim!”  he  gasped  in  amazement. 

It  was  the  Indian  whom  he  had  saved  from  death  from 
the  rattlesnake’s  bite. 

The  man  was  the  head  chief  of  all  the  redskins  who 
swarmed  in  the  Cave  Valley,  and  had  showm  that  he  was 
grateful  to  the  boy  for  what  he  had  done. 

He  turned  a  frowning,  wrathy  glance  upon  his  men. 
“Maledictions  upon  you  all!”  he  cried,  his  black  eyes 
flashing  and  his  bosom  heaving  as  he  _  drew  himself  up 
“Why  have  you  dared  to  burn  a  white  prisoner  at  the  stakf 
during  my  absence?” 

A  death-like  silence  followed. 

No  one  dared  venture  to  speak. 

They  all  saw  how  enraged  the  chief  was. 

Jack  had  no  time  to  recover  himself,  and  although  ht 
did  not  understand  a  word  of  the  Anache’s  language,  the 
eloquent,  suggestive  tones  and  gestures  plainly  told  hin- 
what  was  implied. 

Pointing  to  Velasquez,  the  boy  said  in  Spanish: 

“He  is  the  cause  of  my  misery.” 

The  flashing  eyes  of  the  chief  were  fastened  threateningly 
upon  the  Mexican. 

“Who  is  this  man?”  he  asked  in  Spanish, 

“A  man  who  has  sworn  to  kill  me,”  answered  Jack,  in  the 
same  tongue. 

“Ha!  ’Tis  then  a  case  of  vengeance?” 

“For  that  reason  he  has  joined  your  men.” 

“Hold!”  interrupted  Velasquez.  “You  defame  me!” 

“He  lies!”  angrily  cried  Jack. 

“  ’Twas  to  warn  you  he  was  going  to  invade  this  valley 
with  a  strange  machine,  and  rob  you  of  your  gold  I  came,’ 
said  the  Mexican. 

“His  plan  was  to  get  it  himself  when  he  balked  me!’ 
cried  Jack.  “He  is  a  bad  man.  Red  Jim,  a  very  bad  man.’ 

By  this  time  the  subordinate  chief  recovered  his  wits. 

“W’hy  do  you  defend  the  paleface  boy?”  he  asked  Red 
Jim. 

“Because  I  owe  him  my  life,”  was  the  curt  reply. 

“You  do  not  know  how  many  of  our  braves  he  has  killed?” 
“No;  but  I  am  convinced  that  he  would  not  have  flone  it 
unless  they  gave  him  provocation,” 

“They  simply  were  defending  this  valley  agamst  his  in- 
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vasion.  You  yourself  ordered  them  to  keep  all  palefaces 
away!” 

A  look  of  anger  crossed  the  chief’s  face,  for  he  saw  that 
the  other  chief  was  endeavoring  to  reprimand  him,  and  it 
touched  his  dignity  and  pi’ide  to  hear  his  scathing  remai-ks. 

The  other  chief  was  jealous  of  lied  Jim*  and  wanted  to 
succeed  him  as  the  head  chief  of  the  tribe. 

“It  makes  no  difference,”  ^tei'nly  said  lied  Jim,  scowling 
at  the  other.  “The  boy  is  my  friend,  and  shall  be  pro¬ 
tected.” 

“Not  while  he  kills  our  warriors,  as  he  has  done.” 
lied  Jim  might  have  conceded  this,  under  other  circum¬ 
stances. 

But  he  was  obstinate  now  against  his  own  convictions. 

He  did  not  intend  to  let  his  rival  try  to  dictate  to  him. 
“I  wish  to  hear  no  more  about  it!”  he  thundered. 

“But  you  shall,”  coolly  replied  the  other. 

“Dog!  Remember  I  am  your  chief.” 

“You  have  proven  yourself  a  traitor!”  hissed  the  other. 
This  was  more  than  Red  Jim  could  stand. 

He  became  half  insane  with  rage. 

Withdrawing  his  tomahawk  from  his  belt,  he  flung  it  at 
the  other. 

Through  the  air  it  whizzed  like  a  shot. 

The  keen  blade  sti*uck  the  other  chief  at  the  top  of  his 
forehead,  and  sinking  into  his  skull  stretched  him  dead  on 
the  ground.  * 

Every  one  of  the  spectators  were  awe-stricken. 

For  a  moment  intense  silence  ensued. 

Jacinto  Velasquez  turned  deathly  pale. 

He  saw  that  the  tide  of  fortune  \vas  tuming  against  him. 
Red  Jim  pointed  haughtily  at  the  wretch. 

“Seize  that  man!”  he  cried. 

Two  wai’riors  obeyed  him  with  alacrity. 

“Bind  him  to  the  golden  post!”  said  Red  Jim. 

This,  too,  was  done. 

“Heap  a  bundle  of  fagots  about  him,  and  set  fire  to  them!” 
A  yell  pealed  from  the  terrified  Mexican. 

“Spare  him!”  implored  Jack. 

Red  Jim  shook  his  head. 

“No!”  he  replied.  “He  was  the  fiiend  of  my  bitterest 
foe!  He  must  die!” 

The  Indians  heaped  the  fagots  around  Velasquez. 

“Pity  me!”  the  Mexican  yejled  frantically.  “Spare  me!” 
Red  Jim  w^alked  away. 

“Go  on  with  your  work!”  he  said. 

Then  he  beckoned  to  Jack  to  follow  him,  and  glad  to 
escape  from  the  harrowing  sight,  the  boy  obeyed. 

They  passed  into  the  golden  temple. 

I  - 

,  CHAPTER  XVI. 

ENTOMBED  WITH  A  SNAKE. 

The  peril  Tim  was  in  was  soon  obseiwed  by  Fritz  as  he 
w’ent  hurrying  toward  the  snarling  jaguar,  and  the  Dutch 
boy  raised  his  rifle,  and,  aiming  at  the  beast,  fired: 

Bursting  inside  of  the  monster’s  body,  the  ball  tore  a 
hole  in  the  beast  and  caused  it  to  bound  high  up  in  the  air 
It  came  down  with  a  thud  and  rolled  over  and  over 
“I’m  safe!”  gasped  Tim,  arising,  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat 
Tim  now  joined  Fritz.  “  ‘ 

Fritz  started  the  motor  again,  and  they  finally  came  to 
an  opening  in  the  wall  on  a  level  with  tlie  plateau 

Steering  the  Hurricane  into  it,  she  passed  almost  all  the 
w^ay  through,  when,  with  a  sudden  shock,  she  stuck  fast 
There  she  was  w'edged  in  the  narrow  passage,  defying  all 
their  efforts  to  move  her  either  back  or  forth,  and  they 
Spent  several  hours  in  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  get  her  out 
“There  is  only  one  wav  to  do  now',”  said  Hopkins,  at  last 
“We  must  blast  aw'ay  the  rock  to  release  the  hubs  of  the 
wheels.” 

This  plan  was  carried  out,  but  it  was  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  before  they  managed  to  get  the  motor  out  of  the  un¬ 
comfortable  position  in  which  it  had  become  lodged 
She  i-an  out  upon  the  plateau. 

Every  one  of  the  thi'ee  by  this  time  had  become  down¬ 
hearted. 

The  protracted  absence  of  Jack  filled  them  with  alann 
Secretly  they  thought  he  had  been  murdered  by  the 
Apaches,  yet  they  did  not  mention  this  suspicion 

Where  to  look  in  the  great  caverns  for  him  none  knew 
for  not  a  sign  of  any  of  the  Indians  had  been  seen  ’ 
The  motor  made  a  complete  circuit  of  the  sunken  valley 


but  only  perpendicular  walls  were  encountered  on  all  sides, 
except  where  they  made  their  enti-ance. 

The  Huri'icane  had  paused  among  some  trees  and  our 
friends  *pdrtook  of  a  frugal  supper  without  saying^  a  word 
to  each  other.  ,  "•  j  u 

Fritz  lit  his  pipe,  and  leaving  the  motor,  he  examined  all 
of  her  outside  machinery  as  c  .isely  as  he  could. 

Everything  was  in  good  order. 

The  car  of  the  motor  was  excessively  battered  up  by  the 
bombardment  of  rocks  she  received  from  the  Indians,  but 
nothing  was  broken  and  Fiitz  was  satisfied. 

He  sat  down  beneath  a  tree  and  took  Bismarck  from  his 
pocket  to  fondle  him. 

It  was  a  dead  oak  and  very  much  decayed. 

Above  his  head  he  heard  a  clock-like  noise,  and  glancing 
up  he  was  surprised  to  see  a  large  bird. 

It  w’as«  two  feet  in  length,  its  plumage  black  and  wnite, 
with  a  gorgeous  scarlet  crest,  very  bi’illiant  to  behold. 

The  bird  was  one  of  the  largest  woodpeckers  in  the  world, 
and  its  peculiarity  was  to  feed  upon  one  tree  a  fortnight  at 
a  time,  thus  causing  the  tree  at  last  to  fall  down. 

Fritz  was  amazed  at  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  reached  for 
a  pistol  t©  bring  it  down,  when  with  a  sudden  lurch  the 
decayed  tree  fell  over  on  him,  and  Bismarck  uttered  a 
scream* 

It  was  soft  and  yielding,  but  it  dealt  the  Dutch  boy  a  blow 
sufficiently  hard  to  knock  him  spinning  into  a  mass  of 

bushes.  ,  .1  • 

To  his  amazement  he  went  crashing  through  them  into  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  and  felt  himself  falling  through  space. 

A  yell  of  alarm  pealed  from  his  lips  and  he  cimshed 
through  some  bushes.  Then  he  stimck  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 

“Donner  vetter!”  he  roared,  as  myriads  of  stars  danced 
before  his  eyes.  “Vher  I  vhas  ?  Who’s  der  matter  ?  Vot 
habbened  ? ” 

A  yell  from  Bismarck  aroused  him. 

It  was  pitch  dark  down  in  the  hole. 

Fritz  scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  lighting  a  match  he  heh! 

it  up.  .  j  •  1 

By  the  tiny  flame  he  saw  that  he  had  fallen  into  a  dried- 
up  well,  the  sides  of  which  were  overgrown  with  rank  shrub¬ 
bery.  ,  ,  . 

This  discovery  was  no  sooner  made  when  he  heard  a  hiss. 

“Shnakes!” -  roared  the  Dutch  boy,  aghast. 

Bismarck  flew  up  in  the  air  to  the  top  of  the  level,  fifteen 
feet  overhead,  and  disappeared  from  view. 

Fritz  looked  up  after  him,  v.ffien  to  his  horror  he  saw  a 
large  rock-snake  coiled  around  a  sapling  overhead. 

The  horrible  thing  might  come  down  in  the  darkness  and 
attack  him,  and  in  the  gloom  he  would  not  be  able  to  see  it, 
but  would  have  to  give  it  battle  in  the  dark. 

With  a  shiver  of  dread,  as  ho  saw  the  rock-snake’s  head 
descending,  he  recoiled  against  the  wall  and  thrust  the 
burning  brand  up  at  the  snake,  when,  with  a  double  hiss, 
it  recoiled. 

Up  to  the  overhanging  bough  it  drew  its  long,  sinuous 
body,  and  a  sigh  of  relief  burst  from  the  frightened  Dutch 
boy’s  lips. 

He  watched  it  closely  and  saw  it  remain  quiet  for  sev¬ 
eral  moments  entirely  out  of  his  reach. 

Fritz  could  not  climb  un  the  shnabberv  of  the  well  without 
passing  the  monster,-  and  dared  not  attempt  it  for  fear  it 
might  bury  its  fangs  in  his  body. 

Meantime  the  burning  stick  was  fast  dwindling  away,  and 
he  .sav\'  that  it  could  only  last  about  five  minutes  longer. 

He  raised  his  voice  in  a  shout  for  help. 

But  his  voice  sounded  dull  and  smothered  down  in  that 
dismal  hole,  and  he  knew  that  his  friends  could  not  hear  it. 

Still  he  kept  on  shrieking  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

Smaller  and  still  smaller  became  his  tiny  torch. 

No  one  answered  his  wild,  appealing  cries,  and  ’>rer°ntb' 
the  light  on  the  stick  sputtered  and  vrent  out. 

Deep,  dense  gloom  filled  the  well. 

Then  Fritz’s  most  intense  fears  arose. 

He  could  see  the  circular  patch  of  dark-blue  skv  overlie  -d 
and  against  It  were  outlined  the  dark  forms  assumed  by  the 
shrubbery  lining  the  smooth  walls  of  the  well 
The  rock-snake  remained  invisible  and  Fritz  crouched 

back  against  the  bottom,  his  heart  beating  like  a  trin 
hammer.  .  &  ivtr  u  mp- 

Presently  a  long,  dark  object  dropped  down  toward  him 
again’  the  long,  squirming  outline  looking  dai*k  and  gloomv 

Nearer  and  nearer  it  came  and  touclmd  his  cheek  ' 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  INDIAN’S  GRATITUDE. 

Red  Jim  led  the  young  inVentor  into  a  huge  room  in  the 
temple,  the  roof  supported  by  grand  columns  of  gold,  gro¬ 
tesquely  carved  and*  chased  with  strange  devices. 

In  the  middle  of  the  apartment  there  was  a  fountain  of 
natural  spring  water  spurting  up  into  the  air  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  basin;  -around  the  floor,  in  various  places,  magnificent 
cactus  bushes  grew  up.  and  in  niches  in  the  walls  pine- 
knot  torches  were  blazing  smokily,  lighting  up  the  scene. 

It  was  a  place  of  barbai-ic  splendor,  for  at  one  side  there 
was  a  raised  dais  on  which  stood  an  altar,  and  upon  it  was 
a  solid  globe  of  polished  gold,  five  feet  in  diameter,  to 
represent  the  sum  which  the  Tarahumaris  worshiped. 

The  Apache  came  to  a  pause  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  motioning  the  still  faint  boy  to  be  seated,  Jack  flung 
himself  dowm  and  looked  questioningly  at  the  chief. 

“I  have  shown  my  gratitude,”  said  Red  Jim  moodily,  after 
an  interval  of  silence,  and  he  used  the  Spanish  language 
fairly  well,  as  he  saw  that  Jack  understood  it  perfectly. 

“You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,”  admitted  the  boy. 

“But  you  have  killed  many  of  my  warriors.” 

“I  ha^  to  do  it.” 

“Well,  it  makes  me  feel  very  bitter.” 

“Why  did  you  bring  me  here?” 

“To  get  away  from  my  people,  and  ask  you  to  leave  here.” 

“Remember,  I  have  come  hundreds  of  miles  for  your 
gold.” 

“But  my  people  resent  your  intrusion.” 

“I  cannot  help  it.  In  my  motor  I  am  more  powerful  than 
they.” 

“Will  you  not  leave  and  stir  up’  no  insurrection?” 

“Conditionally,  Red  Jim.” 

“I  have  avenged  you  on  your  enemy.” 

“He  was  a  murderer  and  desei'ved  death.” 

“What  are  your  conditions?” 

“I  prefer  to  depart  in  peace,  but  want  as  much  of  the 
gold  from  this  city  as  my  engine  will  carry  away.” 

“Is  that  all  you  want  of  it?”" 

“Yes.” 

“And  you  will  depart  in  peace?” 

“Gladly.”  -  • 

“Do  you  swear  it  by  the  great  Manitou?” 

“Yes.”  ; 

“Then  I  .shqll  ti'^’-st  you.  One  so  brave  must  be  honest.” 
Jack  ^^as  delighted  at  this  arrangement. 

The  Hurricane  was  capable  of  carrying  five  tons  of  the 
*  metal,  which,  if  of  a  good  quality  and  well  refined,  would 
bring  over  two  million  dollars  if  sold  in  civilization! 

“Will  your  people  molest  us  if  we  do  this?”  he  asked. 

“Not  after  I  explain  the  .case.  They  must  obey  me,” 
proudly  said  Red  Jim. 

“Then  to-morrow  we  shall  be  here  and  take  away  the 
gold.” 

“Good.  And  I  shall  point  out  the  portion  you  can  have. 
Now,  remain  here  until  I  speak  to  my  wari'iors.  When  I 
return  I  shall  accompany  you  to  your  strang’e  wagon  and 
to-morrow  you  may  leave  us  in  peace.” 

“You  are  a  better  man  than  most  of  your  tribe.” 

“I  am  grateful.  V.’e  are  noble.  My  men  are  wild  and 
untutored,  and  only  fight  for  their  rights.  From  constant 
enmity  and  cruelty  they  have  come  to  regard  all  white  men 
their  mortal  foes.  I  have  been  educated  by  a  missionary 
at  the  resei-vation.  That  is  why  I  am  a  wise  leader  for 
them.” 

He  left  Jack  to  inspect  the  beautiful  temple,  and  re- 
tumed  to  his  people,  whom  he  harangued  for  some  time. 
When  he  finally  returned  he  wore  a  pleasant  smile. 

“Well?”  queried  Jack,  in  eager  tones. 

“My  peonle  will  do  my  bidding.”  he  replied.  * 

“Splendid!  And  may  I  go  now?” 

“Yes.  Come  with  me.” 

“But  I  do  not  know  where  the  motor  is.” 

“Have  no  fear.  I  do.  It  has  constantly  been  watched  by 
my  people.” 

He  led  the  boy  from  the  city  of  gold  by  a  tunnel  in  the 
wall  leading  downward,  and  they  presently  reached  a  solid 
wall  of  stone  at  the  end  of  it. 

Red  Jim  gave  it  a  push. 

It  worked  on  a  pivot,  and  opened  like  a  door,  giving  them 
egress  to  the  plateau,  not  far  from  where  the  motor  stood. 

“There  is  your  wagon,”  he  said,  pointing  at  it. 

“Where  shall  I  firtd  you  to-morrow?”  queried  .Tack. 
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“At  the  door  from  whence  we  just  emerged.” 
“Good-night!” 

The  chief  waved  his  hand  and  stalked  away. 

Jack  watched  him  a  moment,  and  then  approached  the 
motor.  , 

“He  is  a  good  fellow!”  he  muttered.  “His  gratitude  saved 
my  life.” 

Tim  and  Hopkins  gave  a  yell  of  delight  upon  seeing  the 
boy  come  aboard  safe  and  sound,  and  the  next  moment  they 
were  heartily  shaking  his  hands. 

In  a  few  words  he  explained  what  happened,  and  in  return 
learned  what  they  had  been  doing.  ^ 

“But  where  is  Fritz?”  he  asked,  looking  around. 

“He  went  out  a  few  moments  ago,  dear  boy,  but  will 
return  soon,  no  doubt,”  said  the  professor. 

They  waited  a  few  moments,  when  suddenly  there  came 
a  voice  crying: 

“Jack!  Jack!” 

“Hello!”  said  the  boy,  with  a  start.  “Who’s  that?” 

“Come  here!  Come  here!” 

The  boy  opened  the  door,  and  peering  out  saw  Bismarck 
perched  on  the  handrail  at  the  side. 

“Why,  the  parrot  has  broken  loose!”  said  the  boy. 

He  reached  out  to  grasp  Bismarck,  when  the  bird  hopped 
away. 

Jack  followed  it  to  the  ground,  but  the  Avise  creature 
flew  away  to  the  bushes  through  which  its  master  fell,  and 
cried : 

“Papa’s  down  here!  Papa’s  down  here!  Poor  papa! 
Pretty  papa!”  i 

“Eh?  What’s  that?”  demanded  Jack,  appi'oaching. 

The  boy  observed  the  hole  in  the  ground  amid  the  bushes, 
and  taking  Bismarck’s  words  for  granted  he  peered  down. 

Just  then  Fritz  yelled  for  help. 

Tlie  boy  heard  him,  and  realized  that  he  had  fallen  into 
the  hole. 

Running  back  to  the  motor,  praising  Bismarck  for  his  ' 
sagacity,  the  young  inventor  procured  a  long  rope,  and  ex¬ 
plained  what  he  had  discovered  to  Tim  and  Hopldns. 

The  professor  accompanied  Jack  to  the  old  well,  and  Tim 
remained  behind  on  guard  of  the  Hurricane. 

Upon  reaching  the  well  they  found  the  faithful  parrot  still 
sitting  among  the  bushes,  growling: 

“Papa’s  doAvn  here!  Papa’s  do\vn  here!” 

Lowering  the  rope  into  the  aperture,  it  reached  Fritz. 

Touching  his  cheek,  he  had  been  deceived  into  the  belie! 
that  it  was  the  rock-snake  which  had  been  menacing  him 

“Fritz!”  shouted  Jack.  “Catch  this  rope!” 

The  frightened  young  Dutchman  heard  him  and  realized 
that  the  object  he  took  for  a  snake  was  really  a  good  stout 
rope,  and  he  instantly  seized  hold  and  comnneed  himself 
of  the  fact. 

“Shack!  Shack!”  he  bawled  gleefully. 

“Yes,  Fritz,  it’s  me!  .Got  the  rope?” 

“I  tink  so.  But  shust'send  me  down  some  matches  vonct.” 

Jack  dropped  several  doA\Ti. 

Eagerly  Fritz  grasped  them,  and  igniting  one,  he  held  it 
aloft,  and  looked  for  the  rock-snake,  but  it  was  gone. 

It  had  been  frightened  into  its  hole  by  the  fiery  stick 
the  Dutch  boy  had  jabbed  at  it,  and  was  now  invisible. 

Seeing  that  he  could  new  get  past  the  place  where  it  had 
been  lying,  Fritz  fastened  the  rope  around  his  body.  • 

“Hoist  away!”  he  cried  cheerily. 

Jack  and  the  professor  dragged  him  out  of  the  well. 

He  was  pretty  near  exhausted  when  he  reached  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  had  not  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
fright  he  had  over  the  appearance  of  the  rock-snake. 

It  was  some  time  ere  he  recovered  sufficiently  enough  to 
speak,  and  then  it  was  only  to  give  way  to  an  incoherent 
jumble  of  delight  over  the  safe  retui-n  of  Jack. 

..  He  explained  to  them  after  that  what  had  occurred  to 
him,  and  when  they  told  him  what  his  pet  had  done  to  save 
his  life  his  joy  knew  no  bounds. 

Grasping  Bismarck  up  in  the  excess  of  his  joV,  he  kissed 
the  pan-ot  again  and  again,  whereupon  Bismarck  became 
offended,  and  catching  him  by  the  nose,  gave  him  a  severe 
bite. 

Fritz  yelled  for  his  friends  to  take  the  parrot  away,  and 
then  changed  his  honeyed  praises  into  such  a  violent  tirade 
of  abuse  that  the  bird  sought  safety,  flying  back  to  the 
motor. 

They  followed  him,  and  the  adventures  they  passed 
thi'ough  affording  them  a  topic  for  conversation,  they  sat 
up  half  the  night  talking  the  matter  over,  after  which  the 
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watch  was  divided,  and,  separating, 
sleep. 

Jack  and  Hopkins  remained  on  watch. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  LOAD  or  GOLD. 

On  C  e  following  morning,  after  bi’eakfast.  Jack  entered 
the  pilot-house  of  the  Hurricane,  and  putting  her  in  motion, 
he  steered  her  across  the  valley  to  the  cliffs. 

Although  he  had  told  Red  Jim  that  he  would  be  at  the 
stone  door  in  the  cliff,  he  did  not  know  where  to  find  it, 
and  might  have  spent  a  long  time  looking  for  it,  if  he  had 
not  seen  the  chief  standing  near  the  spot. 

Steering  the  motor  up  to  him,  the  boy  brought  it  to  a 
pause,  and  passed  outside  on  the  platform. 

“You  have  been  waiting  for  me,  I  see?”  he  remarked,  in 
Spanish. 

“Since  sunrise,”  replied  the  chief,  in  the  same  language. 
That  was  two  hours  previous. 

It  showed  what  stoic  patience  the  Indian  had. 

“Are  you  ready  to  fulfill  your  promise?”  asked  Jack. 

“At  once,”  replied  the  chief. 

He  pushed  open  the,  stone  door,  and,  to  Jack’s  amaze¬ 
ment,  a  file  of  Indians,  who  had  been  waiting  within  the 
passage,  came  out,  each  one  carrying  a  wicker  basket  filled 
with  huge  golden  ingots. 

“Hello!  What  does  this  mean?”  cried  the  surprised  boy. 
“I  have  saved  you  the  labor  of  gathering  the  gold,”  re¬ 
plied  Red  Jim  quietly.  “You  and  your  friends  can  take 
the  baskets  and  store  them  away  on  board  of  your  singular 
wagon.” 

Jack  called  his  friends,  and  fonuing  a  line,  the  baskets 
were  taken  from  the  Apaches  one  by  one,  and  were  passed 
along  inside  of  the  motor  and  stacked  away. 

In  this  manner  the  Hurricane  was  soon  laden  wth  tons  of 
the  precious  metal. 

More  of  it  came,  but  when  the  cage,  pantry  and  state¬ 
room  were  stacked  with  it,^  the  boy  refused  to  receive  any 
moi-e. 

With  a  greater  load  the  Hurricane  would  inevitably  break 
down,  so,  reluctant  as  the  boy  was  to  refuse  the  rest  of 
the  gold  offered  to  him,  he  had  to  do  so  for  discretion’s 
sake. 

The  motor  could  not  carry  a  pound  more  than  she  then 
bore,  for  her  broad  wheels  were  ah'eady  sinking  in  the 
gi'ound. 

“Enough,”  said  the  boy  at  last.  “The  motor  is  filled.” 
“Are  you  going  now?”  demanded  Red  Jim. 

“There  is  nothing  to  keep  us  here  any  longer.” 

“You  will  keep  faith  with  me?”  ' 

“Positively;  and  so  will  my  friends.  You  are  a  good  man. 
Red  Jim.  I  have  always  been  led  to  believe  the  Indians 
were  a  savage,  cruel  race,  against  whom  the  hand  of  every 
white  man  should  be  raised;  but  I  find  instead  that  you 
are  a  people  of  noble  sentiments  and  high  minds,  made  sav¬ 
age  by  being  hunted  like  wild  beasts  and  robbed  of  your 
possessions.” 

The  chief  became  greatly  agitated  upon  hearing  this. 
He  warmly  grasned  Jack’s  hand  and  pressed  it. 

“You  are  one  of  the  few  whose  heart  is  in  the  right 
place,”  he  remarked  excitedly.  “Go  among  your  nation  and 
tell  them  what  you  have  just  said  to  me.  Let  my  people 
be  known  for  tbeir  good  qualities  as  well  as  their  bad. 
And  now,  farewell.” 

Jack  took  this  as  a  request  to  depart. 

He  boarded  the  motor  with  his  friends,  and  they  entered 
the  turret,  started  the  machinery,  and  ran  out  into  the  big 
gorge  again. 

It  was  much  easier  to  descend  the  mountain  than  to  go 
up,  and  the  motor,  though  heavily  laden,  behaved  well. 

They  baJ  not  gone  far,  however,  before  they  became 
aware  that  a  troop  of  the  Apaches  were  following  them  on 
mustangs  down  the  cavern. 

At  thrii'  head  rode  the  chief. 

“See  there!”  said  the  boy,  pointing  back.  “They  are  fol¬ 
lowing  us  as  an  escort  to  the  plains  below.” 

“Bless  me!”  remarked  Hopkins,  “that  man  was  grateful 
for  the  seiwice  you  rendered  him.  I  have  seen  a  phase  of 
the  redskins’  character  hitherto  unheeded  by  the  white 
race.” 

“I  tink  so.  neider.”  added  Fritz,  lighting  his  pipe 


“Ye  kin' blow  me  now,”  said  Tim,  “but  them  ’ere  redskins 
ain’t  a-goin’  along  in  our  wake  fer  nuthin’,  my  lads.  If 
they  ’spected  as  we’d  have  clear  sailin’  they  wouldn  t  heave 
along.” 

“What  do  you  imply  by  that?”  asked  Jack- 

“Thar’s  danger  ahead,  I’m  sure.” 

‘H<''rom  what?” 

“Outlaws  or  reds,  mebbe.” 

“Just  my  impression,  Tim.” 

“Den  I  exbect  dot  ve  vhas  keeb  a  outlook!”  said  Fntz. 

The  motor  pressed  on,  and,  still  followed  by  the  Apaches 
at  some  distance  in  the  rear,  they  reached  the  foothills  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  then  the  cause  of  the  Indian  escort  be¬ 
came  apparent  to  our  friends. 

Below  them  in  a  valley  there  was  an  encampment  at 
which  the  young  inventor  directed  his  glass,  whereupon  he 
saw  that  it  consisted  of  a  large  body  of  Mexicans. 

The  faces  of  several  of  them  looked  familiar  to  Jack. 

“I  recognize  them  now!”  he  exclaimed.  “They  are  some 
of  the  men  who  attacked  us  in  the  pueblo  to  which  the 
professor  was  carried  from  El  Paso.” 

“Dose  Abaches  must  haf  knowed  dot  dey  vhas  dere,  said 
Fritz. 

“No  doubt,  as  they  have  spies  out  all  over,”  replied  Jack. 

He  took  control  of  the  wheel.  _ 

Just  then  Tim,  who  was  watching  the  Mexicans  through 
a  large  field-glass,  gave  utterance  to  a  cry  of  surprise. 

“Heaven  save  us,  they’re  armed  wi’  cannons!”  said  he. 

A  look  of  intelligence\ flashed  over  Jack’s  face. 

“Now  I  see  what  their  plan  is!”  said  he. 

The  others  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

“What  do  you  mean,  dear  boy?”  asked  Hopkins. 

Js-clc  £l 

“When  Jacinto  Velasquez  got  among  them,”  said  he,  “the 
rascal  very  likely  organized  this  gang,  and  made  a  rendez¬ 
vous  with  them  here.  His  plan  must  have  been  to  get  up  to 
the  Cave  Valley,  locate  the  gold,  then  escape  the  Indians. 
Then  he  evidently  intended  to  join  this  crowd,  swarm  up 
the  canyon,  and  lead  them  to  the  plateau,  carrying  every¬ 
thing  before  him  with  those  mountain  howitzers.” 

This  idea  seemed  plausible. 

In  order  to  proceed.  Jack  had  to  send  the  motor  straight 
through  the  Mexicans’  encampment. 

He  fearlessly  drove  the  Hurricane  ahead,  and  the  sen¬ 
tinels  of  the  encampment  espied  it  as  it  appeared  on  the 
crest  of  an  elevation  over  the  encampment.  * 

TTie  whole  camp  was  aroused,  and  several  of  the  howit¬ 
zers  were  swung  into  position  and  loaded. 

A  few  moments  later  a  thunder  of  reports  pealed  from 
them,  and  the  shots  came  flying  up  at  the  Hurricane. 

Jack  brought  her  to  a  pause. 

“We  can’t  go  on  without  losing  our  lives,”  said  he. 

“Why  don’t  yer  fight  ther  lubbers?”  growled  Tim. 

“I  shall.  Here  come  the  Apaches.” 

None  of  the  shots  fired  strack  the  motor,  but  several  of 
them  burst  around  her  in  dangerous  proximity. 

“There  are  the  Mexican’s  friends,”  said  Red  Jim,  gal¬ 
loping  up  to  the  motor.  “We  hoped  to  aid  you  to  pass 
them,  but  against  such  big  guns  we  are  powerless.” 

“You  kne^  they  were  Velasquez’s  friends,  then?”  asked 
Jack. 

“I  did.  That  is  principally  why  I  caused  his  death.  He 
designed  to  learn  the  secrets  of_  Cave  Valley,  lead  them  up, 
and  destroy  us  to  get  the  precious  metal  from  the  Golden 
City  of  the  Sierra.” 

“Have  no  alann.  I  shall  exterminate  the  rascals,”  said 
Jack.  “Watch  them.  Red  Jim,  and  you  will  soon  see  them 
perish.” 

There  was  a  ring  of  determination  to  Jack’s  tones,  which 
impressed  the  savage  chieftain  with  confidence  in  the  boy’s 
ability  to  carry  out  his  threat. 

The  pneumatic  gun  was  loaded. 

Carefully  aiming  it  at  the  row  of  guns  operated  by  his 
enemies.  Jack  discharged  a  shot  at  them. 

Away  whistled  the  cylinder  through  the  air. 

It  had  been  accurately  aimed,  and  struck  its  mark. 

There  sounded  a  terrific  explosion,  a  cloud  of  dust  and 
dirt  flew  up  in  the  air,  and  when  it  cleared  away  the  Apache 
chief  saw  that  the  Mexicans’  gims  were  blown  to  pieces, 
and  several  of  the  men  with  them. 

“Wonderful!”  he  muttered.  “Such  an  engine  of  war  I 
never  saw  before.  The  boy  must  be  more  than  natural.” 

Jack  saw  that  he  had  spread  consternation  among  his 
enemies,  and  a  grim  smile  played  over  his  face. 

The  Mexicans  were  hastily  mounting  their  horses. 


two  of  them  I'etired  for 
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Agrain  the  boy  aimtxl  the  Run. 

A  volley  of  rifle  shots  came  up  from  the  Mexicans,  but 
ihev  did  no  harm  to  the  motor  or  its  occupants. 

“\Vatch  that  crowd  huddled  together  there!”  shouted  the 
boy. 

Then  he  discharged  the  gun. 

It  ^^'as  accurately  aimed. 

TTie  projectile  struck  among  the  Mexicans  with  a  sullen 
roar,  and  burst,  scattering  destruction  among  -them. 

Such  firing  was  more  than  they  could  stand. 

Cries  of  horror  pealed  fi*om  the  remainder  of  the  gang, 
and  turning  their  mounts  down  towards  the  plains  below, 
they  rode  away  at  full  speed. 

A  shout  of  delight  pealed  fi’om  Jack’s  friends. 

“Foller  dem  vonct!”  yelled  F]ritz  excitedly.  “Don’d  led 
’em  get  avay.” 

“The  motor  is  too  heavily  laden  to  do  so,”  replied  Jack. 

“Thar  ain’t  no  need,”  said  Tim.  “Looker  thar!” 

The  Apaches,  with  a  chorus  of  yells,  started  their  ponies 
off  dowTi  the  hill  at  a  furious  gallop,  and  with  waving  spears 
they  rode  down  the  hillside  like  a  cyclone  in  pursuit  of  the 
flying  INIexicans,  led  by  Red  Jim. 

On  and  away  they  went,  a  yelling  hoi'de,  bent  upon  wreak¬ 
ing  vengeance  upon  the  rascals  who  had  designed  to  slay 
them,  and  their  fleet-footed  mustangs  rapidly  gained  on  the 
others. 

Sweeping  along  as  impetuous  as  wildfire,  they  reached 
the  plain  below,  and  went  off  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  Mexi¬ 
cans,  who  rode  away  for  dear  life. 

From  the  crest  of  the  hill  Jack  and  his  friends  watched 
the  furious  charge  of  the  bucks,  and  saw  them  soon  catch 
up  with  their  enemies. 

In  a  moment  there  arose  a  cloud  of  dust  as  the  Mexicans 
and  Indians  came  together. 

Pistol  shots,  shouts  and  flying  mustangs  soon  made  up  a 
fearful  scene  as  the  Mexicans  turned  upon  their  pursuers 
and  .gave  them  fight. 

It  lasted  a  long  time. 

Jack  started  the  Hurricane  ahead. 

“Not  one  of  those  Mexicans  will  escape!”  he  remarked. 


“I  hope  not,  savage  and  cniel  as  'the  \vish  is,”  replied 
Hopkins. 

When  the  Hurricane  reached  the  plain  they  came  to  the 
stream  they  once  had  trouble  to  cross,  upon  the  banks  of 
which  the  fight  was  going  on,  and  followed  its  border. 

Soon  about  half  the  Apaches  rode  by,  not  oi*e  of  whom 
escaped  getting  wounded. 

They  silently  lowered  their  spear  points  as  a  salute  in 
passing,  and  our  friends  saw  that  their  girdles  were  or¬ 
namented  with  the  gory  scalps  of  the  exterminated  Mexi¬ 
cans. 

They  sooji  disappeared  up  in  the  canyon,  leaving  half 
their  numbers  behind  them  slain;  but  not  one  of  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  escaped.  , 

Jack  then  started  the  Humcane  on  its  homeward  trip. 

They  had  to  proceed  slowly  on  account  of  the  load  on 
the  motor,  but  they  finally  got  through  the  mountains  to  the 
eastward  side  without  accidept,  and  then  ifiade  for  El  Paso. 

Upon  reaching  the  frontier  the  papers  furnished  them  by 
the  Mexican  goverament  gave  them  free  passage  through. 

In  due  time  El  Paso  was  reached,  and  here  the  gold  was 
packed  in  cases,  and  the  Hurricane  was  taken  apart. 

Their  trip  in  the  motor  was  ended. 

It  was  packed  up  along  with  their  apparatus,  and  with  the 
gold  was  put  aboard  of  a  northbound  train. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  St.  Louis  the  gold  was  sold,  and  they 
realized  a  larger  fortune  than  they  anticipated,  which  was 
divided  up  among  them,  as  usual. 

Then  they  went  on  to  Wrightstown,  where  they  arrived 
in  due  course  of  time,  with  th.e  monkey  and  the  parrot  and 
all  their  effects,  without  further  accident. 

The  professor  here  left  them  and  returned  to  New  York, 
delighted  with  the  fossils  and  relics  he  had  picked  up  on 
the  trip.  .  . 

Jack  Wright’s  object  had  been  accomplished,  and  the  Hur¬ 
ricane  was  stored  away  for  future  use;  our  friends  were 
happy  and  contented,  and  they  soon  settled  down  in  the 
regular  routine  of  their' ’ives  again. 

Next -week’s  issue  will  contain  “LITTLE  MAC.  THE  BOY 
ENGINEER;  OR,  BOUND  TCh  DO  HIS  BEST.” 


OUT  TO-DAY! 


OUT  TO-DAY! 


A  NEW  SEMI-MONTHLY 

THE  TITLE  IS 


YSTERY  MAGAZI 


PRICE  10  CENTS  A  COPY 


HANDSOME  COLORED  COVERS. 


48  PAGES  OF  READING. 


LOOK  FOR  IT 

The  greatest  magazine  published,  for  old  and  young.  ‘ 

IT  CONTAINS 

Rousing  feature  stories,  based  bn  deep  mysteries,  short  stories,  novelettes,  serial  stories,  and  a  vast  quantity  of 

miscellaneous  reading  matter. 


GREAT  AUTHORS. 


FAMOUS  ARTISTS. 


FINE  PRESSWORK. 


This  magazine  contains  more  reading  matter  for  the  price  than  any  similar  publication  on  the  news-stands.  The  title 

of  the  feature  story,  out  to-day  in  No.  1,  is 

“THE  EEL-MAN” 

By  ROBERT  CARLTON  BROWN. 

Watch  this  ad  for  the  titles,,  which  will  follow  from  week  to  week. 

BUY  A  COPY  NOW! _ BUY  A  COPY  NOW! 
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PLUCK  AND  LUCK. 


HELP  YOUR  COUNTRY! 


ADDRESSES  ON  SOLDIERS’  LETTERS  MUST 
FOLLOW  FORMS  AS  SHOWN  BELOW. 

Correct  forms  for  addressing  mail  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  National  Army,  the  National  Guard,  and  the 
Regular  Army  as  indicated  by  the  Post-Office  De¬ 
partment  follow^: 

For  the  Regular  Army: 

Private  John  Smith, 

..  Company  A,  64th  Infantry, 

Camp  Lee,  Virginia. 

For  the  National  Guard: 

Private  John  Smith, 

Co.  B,  151st  Inf.  (69th  N.  Y.), 

Camp  Lee,  Virginia. 

For  the  National  Army:  • 

Private  John  Smith, 

Co.  C,  310th  Inf.  (N.  J.), 

Camp  Lee,  Virginia. 

Unless  addressed  to  company  and  regiment,  mail 
will  be  delayed  ahd  probably  returned  to  writer  as 
undeliverable.  The  designations  in  parentheses  fol- 
%1owing  the  regimental  number  are  used  in  the  case  of 
National  Guard  and  National  Army  men  to  indicate 
the  State  from  which  the  organization  (or  fhe  bulk 
of  it)  was  dra^vTi.*  Each  letter  and  parcel  should 
bear  also  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 

It  is  highly  important,  the  department  points  out, 
that  these  forms  be  strictly  followed.  The  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  public  in  this  regard  will  not  only  aid  the 
Post-Office  Department  .to  carry  through  an  extra 
big  task  efficiently,  but  it  will  facilitate  the  prompt 
receipt  of  mail  by  the  soldiers. 

The  Post-Office  Department  has  announced  that 
Christmas  packages  must  be  in  the  mails  by  Novem¬ 
ber  15. 


THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

•The  Navy  now  has  in  service  more  than  three 
times  as  many  men  and  nearly  three  times  as  many 
vessels  as  when  war  was  .declared. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  constitute  a  force 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  men.  On  April 
6  there  were  64,680  enlisted  men  in  the  regular 
Navy;  now  there  are  143,726,  an  increase  of  79,046. 
Tlie  Naval  Reserve  force  has  increased  from  about 
10,000  to  49,000;  14,500  Naval  Militia  are  in  the 
Federal  service ;  the  Coast  Guard,  with  its  force  of 
5,000,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Navy  for  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  war ;  the  Hospital  Corps  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  2,000  to  6,500.  The  Marine  Corps  has 
increased  from  13,266  enlisted  men  on  April  6  to 
an  enlisted  strength,  with  reserves  of  32,348.  There 
are  about  12,000  officers  in  the  Navy  and  1,122  in 
the  Marine  Corps. 


Hundreds  of  vessels  of  various  types,  yachts  and 
fast  motor-boats,  have  been  taken  over  and  trans-. 
formed  into  patrol  boats,  submarine  chasers,  mine 
sweepers,  and  the  various  types  needed  for  anti-  , 
submarine  warfare,  coast  defense,  and  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  Atlantic  fleet  comprises  twice  as  many  ves-  . 
sels  as  in  peace  times.  Every  battleship  and  cruiser 
that  was  in  reserve  has  been  fully  manned  and 
commissioned.  Every  warship  is  now  a  training 
school  for  the  instruction  of  men  in  gunnery  and 
engineering,  and  notable  results  have  been  achieved, 
especially  in  target  practise  with  guns  of  the  smaller 
calibers  used  in  fighting  submarines. 

Thousands  of  expert  gunners  are  serving  in  the 
gun  crews  on  American  merchantmen,  which  have 
been  armed  to  repel  attacks  by  U  boats. 

Since  early  in  May,  a  month  after  war  was  de- 
dared.  United  States  destroyers  have  been  operat¬ 
ing  with  the  navel  forces  of  our  allies  in  European 
waters  in  the  campaign  against  the  submarines. 
Practically  all  our  merchant  ships  are  now  convoyed 
by  naval  vessels. 

The  Navy  has  organized,  manned,  and  is  operat¬ 
ing  the  transport  service  and  convoys  the  vessels 
carrying  American  armies  to  Europe.  The  largest  * 
ship  construction  pro^'amme  in  history  is  being 
carried  out  by  the  Navy,  comprising,  hundreds  of 
vessels  of  various  types  from  superdreadnoughts  to » 
submarine  chasers.  Months  ago  contracts  were  let 
for  every  destroyer  the  American  yards  could  build, 
and  a  considerable  extension  of  shipbuilding  facili¬ 
ties  has  been  arranged  to  build  the  large  additional 
number  provided  for  in  the  bill  now  pending  in 
Congress.  New  records  in  construction  are  being 
made,  destroyers  which  formerly  took  20  to  22* 
months  to  complete,  now  being  scheduled  for  com¬ 
pletion  in  half  that  time. 

Twenty  training  camps  have  been  erected,  accom¬ 
modating  85,000  men,  to  provide  for  housing  and 
training  of  recruits. 

Navy  yards  have  been  enlarged;  immense  foun-  1 
dries,  machine  shops  and  warehouses  erected ;  work 
is  being  pushed  on  drydocks,  shipways  and  piers. 

A  big  projectile  plant  is  being  erected  at  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va.,  and  a  $1,000,000  aircraft  factory  at 
Philadelphia.  Extensions  of  the  Naval  Gun  Fac¬ 
tory  will  make  that  plant  one  of  the  largest  of  it3 
kind.  The  entire  “shore  building”  programme  em¬ 
braces  an  expenditure  of  $100,000,000. 

Work  is  proceeding  rapidly  on  the  fleet  operatina  ' 
base  at  Hampton  Road^,  which  will  include  training 
station  for  10,000  men,  aviation  station,  submarine 
base,  coal  piers,  storage  facilities  for  fleet  supplies, 
and  various  other  features.  * 
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HUSTLING  JOE  BROWN 

- OR - 

THE  BOY  WHO  KEPT  THE  TOWN  CLOCK 


By  WILLIAM  WADE 


.  •  (A  Serial  Story) 

CHAPTER  XVIII  (Continued). 

“I  had  rather  stay  at  the  hotel,  sir.  I  am  not 
used  to  a  house  like  this.” 

“I  *  understand.  You  are  quite  right.  I  wish 
sometimes  that  I  could  get  back  to  simple  living, 
but  that  cannot  be.  Well*  go  and  see  your  men, 
and  come  to  see  me  this  time  to-morrow,  and  we 
will  talk  matters  over  further.” 

This  practically  ended  the  interview. 

The  address  of  Jacob  Grimes  was  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  on  lower  Broadway,  and  there  Joe  dismissed 
his  cab. 

The  elevator  took  him  far  up  into  one  of  the  tall¬ 
est  skyscrapers,  and  at  last  he  found  himself  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  a  glass  door  which  bore  the  sign: 

“National  Cartridge  Works,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Jacob  Grimes,  President.” 

“And  now  what  luck  here?”  thought  Joe. 

He  opened  the  door  with  a  feeling  that  it  was 
not  to  such  easy  sledding  as  it  had  been  with  Mr. 
Noble. 

The  elegance  of  the  office  furnishing  rather  over- 
‘awed  him. 

So  did  the  pompous  man  behind  the  brass  railing 
who  demanded  to  know  his  business. 

“Mr.  Grimes  is  in,  but  he  is  engaged  just  at  pres¬ 
ent,”  said  the  man.  “Who  are  you  from?” 

“I  have  a  letter  for  him,”  replied  Joe. 

,  “Whb  from?” 

“I  will  explain  to  Mr.  Grimes.” 

“You  will  explain  to  me  or  not  at  all.  Give  me 
^he  letter.” 

•  “I  was  told  to  give  it  to  Mr.  Grimes  personally.” 

“Get  out,”  cried  the  man.  “Grimes  won’t  see  you, 
that’s  all.” 

He  turned  away,  evidently  expecting  that  Joe 
would  do  the  same. 

,  But  our  hustling  hero  was  not  that  sort. 

Although  entirely  uncertain  what  he  ought  to  do, 
^oe  was  positive  on  one  point. 

Unless  he  was  put  but  by  force  he  had  no  intention 
leaving  the  office  until  he  had  delivered  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Grimes. 

For  some  minutes  the  man  paid  no  attention  to' 
‘^im,  but  at  length  he  came  forward  and  said : 

“Look  here,  young  man,  either  you  give  me  that 
letter  or  you  get  out  of  this  office,  do  you  under¬ 
stand?” 

Joe  concluded  to  give  ud  the  letter. 


“Who  is  it  from?”  demanded  the  man  again. 

‘T  shan’t  tell  you,  and  that’s  all  there  is  about  it,” 
replied  Joe.  “The  letter  is  for  Mr.  Grimes.  If  you 
don’t  deliver  it  to  him  it’s  not  my  fault.” 

With  a  surly  grunt  the  man  passed  into  a  private 
office,  out  of  which  he  presently  came,  and  began 
writing  in  a  big  book,  paying  no  further  attention 
to  Joe. 

After  a  little  the  door  of  the  inside  office  opened, 
and  to  Joe’s  astonishment  out  walked  P.  H.  Dodger. 

He  came  out  from  behind  the  railing,  and  went 
out  of  the  office  without  even  looking  at  Joe. 

This  looked ’bad. 

Joe  began  to  give  up  hope,  when  a  bell  rang  in  the 
private  office  and  the  man  went  inside  again. 

He  immediately  came  out  and,  pressing  a  spring, 
opened  the  railing  gate. 

“In  there,”  he  snarled,  pointing  to  the  private 
office  with  his  pen. 

Joe  passed  in  to  find  himself  facing  a  stout,  pomp-’ 
ous  man  who  sat  at  a  desk. 

“What’s  your  name?”  he  demanded  in  a  tone 
which  froze  Joe  up  at  once.  x 

“Joseph  Brown,  sir,”  he  replied. 

Mr.  Grimes  took  up  the  letter. 

“Do  you  know,”  he  said,  “that  this  letter  purports 
to  have  been  written  by  a  man  whom  I  have  every 
•  reason  to  believe  is  dead.  Are  you  trying  to  trick 
me?  Speak!” 

“There  is  no  trick  about  it!”  flashed  Joe.  “The 
man  who  wrote  that  letter'is  William  Noble.  You 
will  find  that  he  is  very  much  alive.  If  you  don’t 
believe  me,  you  can  call  his  brother  up  on  the  tele¬ 
phone.  I  didn’t  come  here  to  be  insulted,  and  what’s 
more,  I  don’t  propose  to  be.  Good-day.” 

Joe  was  bursting.  ’ 

He  was  not  accustomed  to  the  modern  way  of 
doings  business  in  New  York. 

“Stay,”  said  Mr.  Grimes.  “Just  shut  that  door. 
Take  a  chair.  I  want  to  talk  to  you.” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  I  want  to  talk  to  you  or 
not,”  retorted  Joe. 

He  was  thinking  of  Dodger. 

He  felt  certain  that  he  had  got  into  the  wrong  pew. 

But  this  was  Joe’s  ignorance.  He  was  judging 
from  appearances,  which  is  always  a  mistake. 

“You  had  better  moderate  your  tone,  young  man,” 
said  Mr.  Grimes,  coldly.  “But  I  see  you  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  business  ways  very  well.  I  want  to  know 
more  of  this  matter.  Say  your  say.” 

But  there  was  a  big  lump  in  Joe’s  throat.  He  felt 
that  he  could  do  no  hustling  here. 

But  just  then  the  helpless  condition  of  the  poor 
workmen  at  Reddington  came  to  his  mind. 

He  pulled  himself  together  and  resolved  to  do 
his  best. 

And  his  best  was  never  better. 

Naturally  a  good  talker,  Joe  seemed  to  gain  con¬ 
fidence  as  he  spoke. 

He  was  not  slow  in  perceiving,  that  Mr.  Grimes 
was  becoming  deeply  interested. 

ITo  be  continued. 
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Joseph  Levy,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  pleaded  guilty  of 
impersonating  Frank  Daniels,  son  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  was  sentenced  to  two  years  in  the  At¬ 
lanta  Federal  penitentiary  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on 
October  8.  Posing  as  young  Daniels,  Levy  obtained 
loans  and  letters  to  prominent  persons  and  succeeded 
also  in  gaining  admittance  to  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard. 


A  bulldog  belonging  to  James  Gartin,  a  farmer 
living  northeast  of  Rushville,  Ind.,  saved  Gartin 
from  being  trampled  to  death  by  a  vicious  bull.  The 
bull  attacked  Gartin  while  he  was  leading  it  from 
the  field,  and  had  knocked  him  down  the  third  time 
when  the  dog  appeared  and  offered  fight,  attracting 
the  bull’s  attention  until  Gartin  xould  get  out  of 
the  field. 


A  golden  eagle,  measuring  71/2  between  the 
tips  of  it^  extended  wings,  was  killed  southwest  of 
Elwood,  Ind.,  near  Aroma,  recently,  by  Arza  Lee- 
man.  The  bird  was  brought  here  to  be  mounted. 
Leeman  was  sowing  wheat  when  the  eagle  flew  over 
his  head  and  alighted  in  a  near-by  wood.  Running 
to  the  house,  he  obtained  a  shotgun  and  brought 
down  the  bird  at  the  first  shot. 


It  is  reported  that  the  French  are  making  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  electricity  at  the  front,  including  the 
operation  of  all  kinds  of  excavating  machines.  Work- 
.  ing  in  ordinary  earth,  four  men  with  two  wheel¬ 
barrows  and  a  machine  driven  by  an  electric  motor 
can  shift  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  tons  a  day. 
In  a  month  a  shelter  with  sleeping  accommodations 
for  500  men  can  be  dug  by  a  single  company. 


Special  Officer  Harry  Klein  of  Santa  Monica,  Cal., 
has  a  new  coat.  This  fact  in ’itself  is  not  very  im¬ 
portant,  but  the  disappearance  of  the  old  coat  is 
something  to  marvel  at.  •  It  disappeared,  brass  but¬ 
tons  and  braid,  down  the  throats  of  three  goats  who 
found  it  hanging  on  a  line.  The  coat  had  been  satu¬ 
rated  with  gasoline  to  clean  out  the  spots.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  goats  liked  the  gasoline,  for  they  left  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  coat. 


Resolution  pledging  loyalty  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States  and  declaring  that  Swedish- 
Americans  view  with  profound  concern  the  expos¬ 
ures  showing  that  the  Swedish  diplomatic  office  has 
been  improperly  used  by  Germans  in  Argentina  and 
Mexico  were  unanimously  adopted  at  a  loyalty  meet¬ 
ing  in  Carnagie  Hall,  the  other  night.  More  than 
3,000  native  born  Swedes  or  Americans  of  Swedish 
descent  were  present.  The  principal  speaker  was 
former  Governor  Adolph  Olson  Eberhart  of  Min¬ 
nesota. 


Payment  of  increases  in  pensions  of  widows  of 
men  who  fought  in  the  Civil  and  Spanish  Wars  and 
the  Philippine  insurrection,  provided  by  an  amend- ^ 
ment  to  the  pension  law  attached  to  the  Service  In¬ 
surance  bill,  will  begin  with  the  disbursements  Nov.  ^ 
4.  The  pensions  were  raised  to  $25  a  month,  the 
increases  ranging  from  $5  to  $13  a  month.  '  Appli¬ 
cations  are  not  required  from  those  affected  by  the  ^ 
amendment.  The  increase  does  not  apply  to  widows 
of  soldiers  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  the 
Indian  wars,  or  Army  nurses. 


In  the  baseball  cage  at  Yale  University  was  placed, 
on  October  3,  the  newly  arrived  battery  of  75-milli¬ 
meter  guns,  caissons  and  equipment  sent  by  the,^ 
French  government  for  use  of  the  Yale  artillery 
companies.  The  guns  have  been  in  service  on  the 
Western  front  and  show  much  camouflage.  They, 
are  the  first  guns  of  this  type  to  arrive  in  this  coun-‘ 
try  and  are  for  instruction  purposes.  Capt^fin 
Dupont,  a  French  artillery  officer,  is  at  New  Haven 
to  assist  Captain  Overton  and  his  Canadian  officers 
to  organize  the  course  of  instruction,  and  Prof.  E.  B. 
Reed  has  prepared  a  book  of  French  and  English 
military  terms  with  special  reference  to  the  artil¬ 
lery.  The  guns  were  sent  to  the  university  on  the 
recommendation  of  M.  Andre  Tardieu,  the  French^ 
high  commissioner,  and  the  members  of  the  French 
military  commission  to  this  country. 


The  famous  schooner  yacht  America,  which  won 
the  America’s  Cup  and  was  for  a  short  period  used 
as  a  training  ship  by  the  midshipmen  at  Annapolis, 
has  been  purchased  by  a  syndicate  of  members  of 
the  Eastern  Yacht  Cliib.  There  is  a  plan  for  using 
the  America  as  some  sort  of  a  -nautical  museum 
either  at  Boston  or  Marblehead,  although  several 
Boston  yachtsmen  are  urging  that  she  be  presented 
to  the  government  and  sent  to  Annapolis.  Consideiv 
ing  that  we  are  a  maritime  nation,  there  has  be6n 
too  little  done  in  this  country  in  the  way  of  creat¬ 
ing  a  really  worth-while  nautical  museum.  If  such 
really  historical  vessels  as  the  Constitution,  Constel¬ 
lation  and  America  were  assembled  in  a  basin  at 
Washington,  together  with  reproductions  of  historic 
craft  such  as  the  steamboat  Clermont  and  the  Half 
Moon,  now  in  New  York  State,  there  would  be  the 
foundation  of  a  unique  nautical  museum  worthy  of 
the  naval  and  merchant  fleet  traditions  of  the  ITniteH 
States.  A  shore  museum  adjoining  the  basin  could 
contain  the  Navy’s  collections  of  models,  and  this, 
museum  would  serve  to  foster  a  spirit  of  love  f(^v 
the  Navy  and  the  merchant  service  that  must  be 
sedulously  cultivated  if  we  are  to  have  the  necessary 
Supply  of  officers  and  men  to  man  our  greater  Nav^’ 
and  our  promised  enoi-mous  fleets  of  merchantmen. 
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BROTHER  TAKES  BRIDEGROOM’S  PLACE. 

I\riss  Alice  Pratt,  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  has 
big  brown  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks,  appeared  at  the 
'office  of  Squire  I\L  P.  Tierney,  at  Northumberland, 
Pa.,  to  become  the  bride  of  John  Bordner,  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  she  said.  With  her  was  Frank  Bordner,  a 
brother  of  the  prospective  bridegroom. 

The  time  was  set  for  three  o’clock,  and  when  John 
did  not  appear  for  the  nuptials,  great  tears  sprang 
into  her  eyes.  Frank  spoke  words  of  pity,  and  then 
asked  the  use  of  the  “squire’s”  private  office.  In  a 
few  minutes  both  returned,  smiling. 

“It’s  all  right,  squire,”  said  Frank.  “She  was  my 
sweetheart  first,  anyhow,  and  she  has  consented  to 
^become  my  bride  instead  of  John’s.” 

A  hurried  trip  was  made* to  the  courthouse,  a  new 
marriage  license  was  procured,  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  they  were  made  husband  and  wife. 


TARANTULA  BITES  WOMAN. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Schlegel,  No.  1515  Kelly  street,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  was  bitten  by  a  large  tarantula, 
while  picking  bananas  from  a  stalk  one  night  re¬ 
cently,  in  the  Schlegel  grocery  owned  by  her  hus¬ 
band  at  Shelby  and  Wade  streets. 

'  Presence  of  mind  and  prompt  action  on  her  part 
in  tying  a  cord  around  the  first  finger  of  the  right 
hand,  on  which  she  was  bitten,  thereby  shutting  off 
■the  circulation,  probably  saved  her  life.  She  re¬ 
ceived  immediate  medical  treatment  and  is  believed 
to  be  out  of  danger. 

The  tarantula  was  killed  by  Mr.  Schlegel,  and  is 
being  saved  by  Mrs.  Schlegel  in  a  jar  of  alcohol. 
The  poisonous  specimen  was  one  of  the  largest,  it  is 
believed,  that  was  ever  seen  here.  It  was  one  of 
the  black  species. 


SGRANDIMA”  FRANKLIN  FILES  A  NEW  CLAIM 

Instead  of  sitting  on  a  front  porch  knitting,  as 
most  women  of  her  age  do,  Mrs.  Malinda  Franklin, 
eighty-five  years  old,  recently  came  to  Billings, 
rilont.,  and  filed  on  an  additional  homestead  of  160 
acres.  “Grandma,”  as  she  is  affectionately  called  by 
l?er  friends,  was  accompanied  by  her  son,  grand¬ 
daughter  and  great-grandson. 

Six  years  ago,  when  she  was  seventy-nine  years 
f'Hd,  she  filed  on  170  acres  in  Carbon  County.  She 
still  lives  on  that  place,  raising  live  stock.  The  tract 
which  she  recently  filed  on  adjoins  her  original 
fi/ing. 

f  “J  do  .not  think  much  of  grain,”  Mrs.  Franklin 
|,iid.  “I’ve  got  a  nice  bunch  of  calves.  They’re  get- 
{ir.g  big  and  I  need  more  pasture  to  keep  them  until 
tlicy  are  grown  ” 


Mrs.  Franklin  when  a  young  woman  left  Virginia 
in  a  wagon  train  and  went  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Six¬ 
teen  years  ago  she  came  to  Montana. 


DECLINE  IN  U-BOAT  SINKINGS. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  great  drop  in 
the  losses  of  ships  due  to  the  U-boat,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  low  figure  of  only  eight  ships  sunk 
of  over  1,600  tons  in  the  twenty-ninth  week  of  un¬ 
restricted  submarine  warfare,  is  very  encouraging. 
We  do  not  know  whether  this  result  is  due  to  a  more 
vigorous  anti-U-boat  campaign  and  the  use  of  new 
and  more  effective  methods,  or  to  the' sinking  of  U- 
boats  and  a  let-up  in  submarine  activity.  Probably 
both  causes  have  been  at  work.  For  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves,  the  Germans  do  not  seem  to 
be  building  submarines  at  the  rate  which  was  ex¬ 
pected;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  are  con¬ 
structing  a  new  fleet  of  much  larger  boats,  carrying 
guns  of  5.9  caliber,  and  designed  to  operate  on  ex¬ 
tended  cruises  far  out  in  the  Atlantic.  If  so,  we 
may  look  for  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  losses  as  soon  as 
the  submarines  of  this  new  type  are  commissioned 
and  sent  to  sea  in  numbers. 

#  _ I 

'  BIRDS  OF  PREY  VALUABLE. 

Australia  is  regretting  the  laws  passed  some 
thirty  years  ago  ordering  the  slaughter  of  hawks, 
owls,  carrion  crows  or  other  birds  that  prey  on 
young  animals  and  birds.  For  these  have  now  been 
almost  wiped  out,  with  the  result,  as  described  by 
W.  P.  Prycraft  in  the  Illustrated  London  Neivs,  that 
“decaying  bodies,  numerous  on  sheep  farms,  have 
been  left  to  be  demolished  by  the  larvae  of  the  blow¬ 
flies,  which  have  now  increased  to  such  an  appalling 
extent  as  to  threaten  the  sheep  on  the  runs  with 
destruction,  the  animals  becoming  ‘fly-blown’  and 
eaten  up  alive  by  this  dangerous  pest. 

“Similarly,  Victoria  is  complaining  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  saving  the  immense  wheat  stacks  of  the 
country  from  the  plague  of  mice,  which  the  absence 
of  their  natural  enemies  has  begotten.  Some  pro¬ 
tection  has  been  secured  by  inclosing  the  stacks 
within  sheets  of  galvanized  iron,  leaving  convenient 
holes  opposite  tins  sunk  in  the  ground  and  filled  with 
water.  In  this  way  as  many  as  10,000  flies  have 
been  caught  in  a  single  night  At  Minyip  recently 
the  catch  for  two  nights  weighed  rather  more  than 
a  ton.  Contemplate  the  cost  of  the  corn  bill  for  a 
ton  of  mice  for  a  single  week,  and  weigh  this  against 
the  cost  of  a  properly  organized  Bureau  of  Orni¬ 
thology!” 

And  Mr.  Pycraft  warns  Great  Britain  that  she  is 
rapidly  nearing  a  similar  condition  by  reason  of  her 
passion  for  protecting  game  birds  against  owls, 
hawks  and  their  like. 
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A  POOR  BOY’S  CHANCE  IN  A  BIG  CITY 

I 

By  J.  P.  RICHARDS 
(A  Serial  Story) 

CHAPTER  XVI. 


afternoon,”  laughed  Phil,  “and  I  don’t  suppose  Hi¬ 
ram  will  keep  it,  either.  I’d  like  to  know  what  ' 
Waterbury  has  to  do  with  the. thing,  though.”- 

“Well,  so-long,”  said  Butts.  “I  gotter-get  over  to  ^ 
de  park.  Say,  you  orter  of  seen  Kit  when  I  showed 
her  de  kid.  She  just  went  wild.  She  wouldn’t  come 
over  here,  but  it’s  all  right.” 

“I  thought  it  would  be,  but  I  didn’t  suppose  it, 
would  come  out  this  way,”  said  Phil.  “I  thought 
we’d  have  to  hunt  for  Bess,  and  have  a  lot  of 
trouble.”  '  * 


AN  UNWELCOME  GUEST.  . 

“Take  a  packet  of  money  with  you,”  said  the  pres¬ 
ident,  “and  do  all  that  is  required.  Then  we  will 
have  plain-clothes  men  on  hand  who  will  nab  your 
man.” 

Phil  said  he  would  do  as  they  suggested,  but  only 
two  hours  later.  Butts  came  bursting  into  the  bank 
and  with  him  was  Bess. 

“Hallo!”  cried  Matthews,  who  was  in  front,  and 
saw  Butts  come  in,  “where  did  you  come  from?” 

“Is  Phil  in'?”  asked  Butts.  “De  little  kid  just  come 
home,  an’  I  fetched  her  up  here  as  quick  as  I  could.” 

Matthews  admitted  Butts  and  the  child,  and  sent 
for  Phil,  then  asking:  « 

“Well,  Miss  Bess,  where  have  you  been?” 

“That  horrid  old  woman  and  a  man  carried  me 
away,  but  this  morning  when  the  door  was  open  I 
just  walked  out.” 

“Well,  if  I  ever!”  said  Phil,  coming  into  the  room. 

Bess  ran  to  the  boy,  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks, 
and  then  said : 

“Well,  I  just  walked  and  walked  till  I  saw  some¬ 
thing  I  knew,  and  then  I  saw  Butts,  and  he  gave  me 
something  to  eat  and  brought  me  up  here  in  the 
cars.” 

“What  do  you  think?”  asked  Phil.  “Was  it  care¬ 
lessness,  or  did  they  leave  the  door  open  purposely 
so -that  she  might  run  out?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Matthews.  “Did  you  have 
to  walk  far,  Bess?” 

“Yes,  nine  or  ten  blocks,  and  then  I  saw  the  City 
Hall  and  knew  where  I  was.”  ^ 

“Where  were  you.  East  Side  or  West?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Some  place  I  never  was  to.  I 
went  under  two  elevated  railroads.” 

“And  whom  did  you  see  in  the  place?” 

“Mother  Judy  and  the  man  with  the  whiskers 
who  came  to  Mrs.  Mulligan’s  to  supper  that  night.” 

“Yes,  Hiram  was  in  it,  as  I  supposed.  When  did 
you  wake  up,  Bess?  When  they  took  you  out  or 
later?” 

“I  don’t  know.  The  first  thing  I  knew  I  was  rid¬ 
ing  in  the  cars,  and  this  man  had  me  on  his  lap.  I 
began  to  cry,  and  then  he  put  something  on  my 
nose  which  smelled  nasty,  and  then  I  don’t  know 
what  I  did.  Anyhow,  I  was  in  a  horrid  house  this 
morning,  and  Mother  Judy  was  there,  and  said  she 
was  going  to  get  a  lot  of  money  for  me.” 

“Well,  that  lets  me  out  of  the  engagement  this 


“You  never  can  tell,”  said  Butts.  “Mebbe  dey 
got  scared  an’  let  her  get ’out,  or  dey  might  of  been 
just  careless  an'  let  her  get  out  without  meanin’  ter.” 

“Well,  she’s  back  again  all  right,  anyhow,”  said 
Phil,  “and  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  nail  Hiram 
Maynard  and  the  old  woman.” 


“I  think  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  take  the  little 
girl  home  and  set  Mrs.  Matthews’  mind  at  rest,” 
said  the  president  dryly.  “You  can  take  the  rest  ' 
of  the  day  off,  Philip.”  ^ 

Phil  took  it,  thanking  Mr.  Wilson,  and  went  at  - 
once  to  the  Harlem  flat,  greatly  relieving  the  mind 
of  Jim’s  wife  when  he  appeared.  , 

The  young  woman  hugged,  kissed,  and  scolded 
the  child,  all  in  a  breath,  and  then  began  to  ask  • 
Phil  so  many  questions  till  at  last  the  boy  broke  in 
with  a  laugh  : 


“Hold  up,  Mrs.  Jim;  don’t  go  so  fast;  I  can’t  keep 
up  with  you.  Go  slow,  and  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.” 

Then  the  boy  told  his  story  and  the  young  woman  . 
said : 

“Well,  I  wanted  to  spank  Kitiy  Mulligan  last 
night,  and  I  think  I  would  have  done  it  this  morn¬ 
ing  if  I  had  seen  her.  But  now  it’s  all  right,  and " 
1  guess  she’s  learned  a  lesson.” 

“What  did  you  want  to  spank  Kitty  for?”  asked 
Bess.  “She’s  a  big  girl.  Big  girls  don’t  get  spank¬ 
ed,  only  little  ones.  Mother  Judy  used^to  spank 
me  dreadful,  with  a  hairbrush.”  ‘ 


“I  guess  she  used  it  more  on  you  than  she  did  on* 
herself,”  laughed  Phil.  “Her  hair  never  looked' as 
if  it  had  seen  a  brush.  Never  mind,  dear.  She 
won’t  get  hold  of  you  again.”  ’ 

“Yes,  but  what  did  Kitty  do?”  persisted  Bess. 

“Nothing  that  did  any  harm,”  said  Phil,  and  the 
child  had  to  be  satisfied  with”  that. 

“What  I  think,”  said  Phil  to  Mrs.  Matthews,  “is 
that  the  old  woman  went  out  to  get  something  to. 
drink,  and  carelessly  left  the  door  unlocked.” 

“She  may  have  been  drinking  before ;  very  likely 
she  had  been,  and  was  befuddled.  I  don’t  think  she 
would  be  frightened.  She  was  only  careless.”  '  ^ 

“Then  you  think  she  would  have  held  on  to  Bess, 
and  tried  to  get  money  out  of  you?” 

“Certainly.  She  may  know  who  Bess  is,  probably 
she  does.  I’ll  hear  from  her  again,  you ’may  be 
sure.” 


(To  be  continued.) 
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A  FEW  GOOD  ITEMS 
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WO]\IEN  CAN  KNIT  IN  CHURCH. 

Alliance,  Ohio,  women  may  take  their  khaki  yarn 
and  knitting:  needles  to  Trinity  Episcopal  Church 
Sundays  and  make  socks  and  sweaters  for  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  the  Red  Cross  Society.  This  announce- 
i  ment  was  made  recently  by  the  rector,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Roy  Remin^on,  to  the  members  of  the 
Women’s  Guild.  The  offer  was  received  enthusias- 
s  tically,  and  it  is  expected  many  will  both  knit  and 
listen  to  Mr.  Remington’s  sermon. 


FIRST  SOLDIER  APPLIES  FOR  HIS  WAR 

INSURANCE. 

The  first  application  for  a  policy  under  the  new 
Soldiers  and  Sailors’  Insurance  Law  reached  the 
1  Ti*easury  Department  the  other  day. 

“Undersigned  applies  for  $10,000  insurance ;  w^e 
will  pay,”  Earl  Hamilton  Smith,  a  former  Washing- 
^ton  newspaper  man  cabled  from  Paris.  Within  a 
few  minutes  after  receipt  of  the  cablegram,  govern¬ 
ment  machinery  which  will  give  Smith  the  initial 
policy  was  operating. 


TO  AID  CEMETERY  WORKERS. 

Sundays  in  Baltimore  are  to  be  without  even  fu¬ 
nerals.  Not  that  funerals  are  regarded  as  an  unholy 
pastime  or  a  sport,  but  in  order  that  cemetery  labor- 
*ers  may  rest  on  the  Sabbath  and  attend  religious 
obligations,  the  Ministerial  Union  recently  consider¬ 
ed  a  kick  from  the  graveyards  and  resolved  to  abol- 
•ish  the  practise  of  holding  obsequial  ceremonies  and 
delivering  eulogies  on  the  day  of  rest.  The  meeting 
of  the  union  was  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

The  new  rule  will  be  broken  only  when  such  im¬ 
perative  conditions  relative  to  health  laws  demand 
an  infraction  of  the  rules. 


FAMILY  WEIGHS  OVER  TON. 

When  Mrs.  C.  T.  Lowe  of  Swanton,  O.,  kissed  her 
voungest,  Richard,  and  started  him  toddling  off  to 
,  school  the  other  morning  just  twenty-four  years 
had  elapsed  since  she  sfarted  her  first  youngster  for 
school ;  and  not  a  year  has  passed  during  that  time 
that  she  has  not  had  one  to  five  children  attending 
school.  She  is  the  mother  of  fourteen  children. 

Both  parents  weigh  over  200  pounds  each  and  the 
grown  children  weigh  from  175  to  200  pounds  each, 
with  one  exception.  The  entire  family  tips  the  scales 
well  above  a  ton. 

^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Lowe  were  married  in  Henry 
County  when  the  mother  was  sixteen  years  old,  and 
the  children  are  all  about  two  years  apart.  They 
moved  here  four  years  ago. 


ONION  CROP  13,554,150  BUSHELS. 
Enormous  in^vea-ses  in  production  of  fall  onions, 
c5tbbay:es  and  beans  over  last  year  are  shown  in 


estimates  announced  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Production  of  fall  onions  is  forecast  at  13,554,150 
bushels  on  41,3p0  acres,  compared  with  7,832,700 
bushels  last  year  on  28,400  acres.  California  leads 
with  3,348,000  bushels;  New  York  is  second  with 
2,881,200,  and  Ohio  third  with  1,966,000. 

Production  of  cabbages  is  forecast  at  691,820  tons 
on  73,'200  acres,  compared  with  252,310  tons  last 
year,  on  40,800  acres.  New  York  leads  with  349,680 
tons,  almost  four  times  as  much  as  last  year,  and 
Wisconsin  is  second  with  121,900  tons. 

^Almost  double  the  quantity  of  beans  is  forecast, 
with  15,814,400  bushels  in  the  five  principal  grow¬ 
ing  States — New  York,  Michigan,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico  and  California.  Califoraia  leads  with  9,278,- 
000  bushels;  Michigan  is  second  with  4,006,000 
bushels. 


A  GIGANTIC  WAREHOUSE. 

The  immense  warehouse  which  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  is  building  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  is 
approaching  completion.  Eleven  stories  high,  18C 
feet  wide  and  360  feet  long,  it  provides  more  thai 
700,000  square  feet — sixteen  acres — of  floor  space 
Four  floors,  comprising  five  acres  of  space,  are  readj 
for  the  reception  of  supplies.  All  structural  work, 
walls,  and  roof  are  done,  and  the  building  will  be 
entirely  finished  by  the  middle  of  November.  This 
marks  the  approaching  termination  of  the  engineer¬ 
ing  ,task  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks  only  six  months  ago  providing 'the  large  in¬ 
crease  in  storage  facilities  required  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  expanding  Navy.  The  Brooklyn  warehouse 
is  only  one  detail  of  a  building  programme  involv¬ 
ing  an  expenditure  of  over  $100,000,000,  and  is  a 
good  example  of  the  rate  at  which  this  construction 
work  is  being  put  through.  Funds  for  this  building 
were  provided  March  ,29.  Plans  were  at  once  pre¬ 
pared  by  Civil  Engineer  Leonard  M.  Cox,  U.  S.  N., 
and  the  work  was  undertaken  by  the  Turner  Con¬ 
struction  Company,  New  York,  on  May  2.  In  the 
five  months  that  have  elapsed  the  work  has  beer 
pushed  without  intermission  and  the  building  stands 
structurally  complete.  In  another  month  it  will  be 
finished  in  everj^  detail.  It  is  built,  of  heavily  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  with  channel  brick  curtain  walls, 
large  areas  being  glazed  with  steel  sash.  The  total 
cost  will  be  about  $1,200,000.  The  parade  ground 
of  the  marine  barracks  was  the  only  plot  at  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard  large  enough  to  accommodate 
this  warehouse,  which  occupies  practically  the  en¬ 
tire  quadrangle.  Seven  similar  storage  warehouses 
are  being  built  for  the  Navy  at  other  points,  though 
none  of  the  others  is  as  large  as  the  Brooklyn  struc¬ 
ture 
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THE  NEWS  IN  SHORT  ARTICLES 


BUSCH  BUYS  LIBERTY  BONDS. 

August  A.  Busch,  president  of  the  Anheuser  Busch 
Brewing  Association,  and  a  personal  acquaintance 
of  the  Kaiser,  subscribed  $1,000,000  to  the  Liberty 
Loan,  securing  the  bonds  through  the  St.  Louis 
Union  Trust  Company.  Busch  subscribed  a  like 
amount  to  the  first  issue. 

Busch’s  mother  at  present  lives  in  Germany,  and 
soon  after  the  war  started  in  1914  she  turned  a 
vast  country  estate  there  over  to  the  care  of  wounded 
soldiers.  He  himself  has  visited  in, Germany,  been 
entertained  by  the  nobility,  and  on  a  number  of 
occasions  has  associated  with  Kaiser  Wilhelm. 


MAKES  FAMILY  RICH., 

It  now  looks  as  if  the  Perry  family,  of  Hammond, 
La.,  is  destined  to  become  rich  through  good  luck. 

Some  weeks  ago  J.  E.  Perry  of  Chicago,  owner 
of  valuable  property  in  Louisiana,  made  a  profit  of 
$17,000  on  102  acres  of  Irish  potatoes.  A  story  now 
comes  from  Chicago  that  his  brother  has  just  been 
forced  to  acquire  wealth  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000 
as  the  direct  result  of  owning  land  in  Texas. 

F.  H.  Perry,  several  years  ago,  was  compelled  to 
take  over  some  land  in  the  Lone  Star  State  to  sat¬ 
isfy  a  debt  of  $200.  Reluctantly  he  consented  to 
take  the  tract  of  1,280  acres.  Recently  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  a  quicksilver  mine  was  found  on  his 
land. 


STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES  EMPLOY  ALL 
NEWPORT’S  1917  CLASS. 

With  the  United  States  government  bending  every 
effort  to  build  an  unprecedented  merchant  marine, 
the  graduation  exercises  of  the  New  York  State 
Nautical  School,  held  on  October  11,  had  an  added 
interest. 

Thirty  men  were  graduated,  and  according  to  a 
statement  of  Capt.  Felix  Reisenberg,  the  services 
of  every  man  in  the  class  have  been  engaged  by 
various  steamship  companies. 

The  present  plans  of  the  school  contemplate 
cruises  to  Bermuda,  Cuba,  Panama  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and^  while  the  student  is  getting  the  benefit  of 
travel  he  is  also  learning  a  profession  without  cost 
to  him  except  the  cost  of  his  clothes.  The  course 
covers  two  years.  At  present  the  training  ship  New¬ 
port  is  stationed  at  the  recreation  pier  at  the  foot 
of  Twelfth  street,  and  examinations  for  entrance 
will  be  held  soon.  Pupils,  ranging  from  19  to  20 
years  are  especially  desired  and  a  diploma  from  a 
high  school  will  admit  the  applicant  without  further 
mental  examination. 


TRAPPED  BY  INSULT  SENT  TO  MRS.  WILSON. 

An  abusive  ^nd  insulting  letter  that  was  received 
at  the  White  House  by  Mrs.  Wilson  caused  the  ar¬ 


rest  recently  of  Frank  Haungs,  a  youth  of  German 
parentage,  who  has  been  employed  by  a  large  elec¬ 
trotyping  establishment. 

Haungs  denied  writing  the  missive,  and  Harold 
A.  Content,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  gave 
him  pen  and  paper  and  told  him  to  write  from  dicta¬ 
tion.  After  comparing  the  specimens  of  handwrit¬ 
ing  produced  with  the  letter,  he  caused  the  man’s 
arraignment  before  United  States  Commissioner^ 
Samuel  M.  Hitchcock.  The  prisoner  was  held  in 
$5,000  bail. 

The  letter,  which  is  unprintable,  was  addressed 
“Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson,  personal.”  On  the  back  of 
the  envelope  was  the  name  and  address  of  the  fore¬ 
man  of  the  establishment  where  Haungs  had  been 
working.  Officials  did  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
sender  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  put  his  own  name 
and  address  on  a  letter  of  such  a  nature. 

Officers  Rubano  and  Carpenter  of  the  Secret  Serv^ 
ice  visited  the  foreman  and  questioned  him.  He 
told  them  that  it  looked  to  him  like  Haung’s  work. 
He  said  that  the  youth  had  expressed  violently  pro- 
German  sentiments  and  bitter  hatred  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  placing  of  his  name  on  the  envelope,  he 
said,  was  probably  an  attempt  at  revenge  for  some 
imagined  grievance. 


OSTRICH  CLEANS  YARD. 

John  Stobbe,  of  No.  3574  East  Third  street.  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  has  an  ostrich  on  his  hands.  Mr. 
Stobbe  allows  that  it  is  some  bird.  v 

At  first  it  was  generally  supposed  that  it  had  wan¬ 
dered  away  from  Liberty  Park,  with  a  panel  of  wire 
fence  in  its  craw.  The  only  difficulty  about  this  ex¬ 
planation  was  that  the  keeper  found  neither  ostrich 
nor  section  of  fence  missing  from  his  compound. 

In  the  meantime,  the  puzzle  that  his  presence  in 
the  neighborhood  provoked  did  not  disturb  the  os¬ 
trich.  He  appropriated  the  back  yard  of  the  Stobbe 
residence  under  squatter’s  right.  The  yard  was 
strewn  with  pears  and  apples  from  fruit  trees. 
These  he  cleared  up  forthwith,  along  with  such 
pieces  of  broken  dishes,  knives,  marbles,  patchwork 
tins  and  other  bright  morsels  that  appealed  to  his 
sense  of  things  edible. 

Now  the  bird  has  settled  dovm  to  watching  for 
the  falling  of  the  apples  and  pears,  unmindful  of 
the  decreasing  supply  on  the  trees.  S.  R.  Lam- 
bourne,  superintendent  of  the  city  parks,  said  that 
the  bird  undoubtedly  belongs  at  the  Wandemere  rfe- 
sort.  Insistence  of  many  persons  who  telephoned 
to  him  that  they  had  served  the  city  by  finding  one 
of  its  ostriches  led  Mr.  Lambourne  to  investigate 
when  the  bird  had  strayed.  He  notified  the  otiPi- 
cials  of  the  resort,  but  at  last  reports  the  ostrich 
was  still  holding  down  the  outfield,and  infield  in  tlie 
Stobbe  annle  orchard.  *“ 
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Good  Current  News  Articles 

“Good  cheer  bags”  are  to  be  supplied  all  the 
United  States  marines  serving  abroad.  Mrs.  George 
Barnett,  wife  of  the  major  general  commandant, 
has  started  a  fund  to  supply  the  sea  soldiers  with 
the  comforts  needed  overseas.  An  organization  call¬ 
ed  “The  Marine  Corps  Knitting  League,”  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Merion,  Pa.,  has  already  supplied  the 
marines  with  extra  woollen  garments. 


The  unusual  volume  in  choruses  of  hymns  sung 
by  prisoners  in  the  guardhouse  at  Fort  Snelling, 
Minn.,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  tunnel  planned 
for  their  escape  which  had  so  nearly  reached  com¬ 
pletion  when  found  recently  that  but  one  layer  of 
brick  separated  the  120  inmates  from  the  open  air. 
All  day  one  Sunday  the  prisoners  sang  heartily, 
and  it  was  noted  that  some .  hitherto  unknown  as 
singers  were  among  the  loudest  participants.  Offi¬ 
cers  say  the  increase  in  volume  was  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  drowning  the  noise  of  the  men  making  the 
tunnel. 


The  Boston  Navy  Yard  has  received  high  com¬ 
mendation  in  the  form  of  a  note  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  because  of  the  splendid  results  secured 
in  the  repairing  of  three  interned  German  ships 
whose  names  are  withheld.  The  note  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “The  successful  completion  of  the  great  task 
of  repairs  on  these  ships,  and  the  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory  speed  trials  of  these  vessels,  is  noted  by  the  De¬ 
partment  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Please  in¬ 
form  the  personnel  of  the  navy  yard  and  all  the  ships 
concerned  that  the  Department  commends  them  for 
the  results  of  their  efforts  to  fit  these  vessels  for  the 
important  duties  they  are  destined  to  perform.” 

The  gj’eat  plant  which  the  Fore  River  Shipbuild¬ 
ing  Corporation  is  erecting  on  1,500  acres  of  land 
along  the  banks  of  the  Neponset  River  in  Milton  and 
Quincy  for  the  construction  of  destroyers  for  the 
Navy,  will  be  completed  within  the  next  three 


months,  says  a  Washington  despatch  to  the  Boston 
Transcript.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  was  as¬ 
sured  on  October  1  that  all  of  the  construction  work 
will  be  finished  by  January  1.  He  said  that  the 
Fore  River  Corporation  will  begin  to  deliver  de¬ 
stroyers  to  the  Navy  ^ight  months  hence,  and  that 
from  that  time  on  deliveries  will  be  made  at  frequent 
intervals  until  the  government’s  $100,000,000  con¬ 
tract  has  been  filled.  This  would  seem  to  be  an 
almost  impossible  feat,  as  a  destroyer  has  never  been 
built  in  this  country  in  less  than  two  years,  and  as 
work  on  the  first  destroyer  to  be  delivered  was  be¬ 
gun  only  a  few  months  ago.  Mr.  Daniels  feels  sure, 
however,  that  the  delivery  will  be  made,,  and  that 
the  Fore  River  concern,  with  its  new  plant,  will 
establish  one  new  record  after  another  in  construct¬ 
ing  destroyers.  The  Quincy  concern  will  require 
the  services  of  12,000  additional  employees  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  new  plant. 


Grins  and  Chuckles 

Man — Hey,  there,  how  came  you  up  in  my  apple- 
tree?  Boy — Please,  mister,  I  just  fell  out  of  a  flying 
machine. 


Philomena — Why  do  you  wear  gloves  while  learn¬ 
ing  to  play  poker?  Virginia — Because  Jack  told  me 
never  to  show  my  hand. 


“Why  is  a  poodle  on  a  frozen  pond  like  a  kiss?' 
asked  one  bachelor  girl  of  another.  “Because  it’s 
dog-on  ice,”  said  her  slangy  friend. 


“Is  there  no  way  of  stopping  these  cyclones?' 
asked  a  traveler  who  was  relating  his  experiences  ir 
the  Far  West.  “No,”  replied  the  narrator.  “The  best 
way  is  to  go  along  with  them.” 


Child — The  heathens  had  a  god  for  everything, 
didn’t  they?  The  Mother — Yes,  dear.  Child — Then 
who  was  the  god  that  ruled  over  the  kitchens  ?  The 
Mother — I  don’t  remember  precisely,  but  I  think  it 
was  the  great  god  Pan. 


A  few  days  after  a  farmer  had 'sold  a  pig  to  a 
neighbor,  he  chanced  to  pass  the  neighbor’s  place 
and  saw  the  owner’s  son  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
pig-pen  watching  the  new  occupant.  “How  do  you 
do,  Johnny,”  said  he.  “How’s  your  pig  to-day?” 
“Oh,  pretty  well,  thank  you,”  replied  the  little  boy. 
“How’s  all  your  folks  ?” 


Jimmy  had  not  come  up  to  his  father’s  expecta¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  his  studies  at  school  and  an  ex¬ 
planation  was  demanded.  “Why  is  it,”  inquired  the 
irate  parent,  “that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
class?”  “I  can’t  see  that  it  makes  any  difference 
whether  I  am  at  the  top  or  the  bottom,”  replied 
Jimmy  pacifically.  “You  know  they  teach  just  the 
same  at  both  ends.” 
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ARTICLES  OF  ALL  KINDS 


SELLS  HER  POTATOES  AT  $3.* 

Mrs.  Winslow  S.  Pierce  has  gained  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  her  less  fortunate  neighbors  at  Bayville, 
near  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  by  offering  to  sell  them 
their  winter  supply  of  potatoes  at  $3  a  barrel.  She 
has  made  no  home  run  hit  with  dealers,  however, 
whose  offer  of  $4  and  upward  a  barrel  has  been 
refused. 

Mrs.  Pierce  had  her  gardeners  plant  a  vast  war 
garden  on  the  estate  at  Pierce’s  Point.  Most  of  the 
land  was  planted  in  potatoes  and  the  yield  was  very 
large.  If  the  Bayville  people  do  not  require  all  of 
Mrs.  Pierce’s  potatoes,  it  is  understood  the  remain¬ 
der  will  be  devoted  to  charity. 


ABOUT  SIX  PER  CENT.  KILLED  IN  WAR. 

If  you,  a  drafted  man,  believe  that  statistics  tell 
the  truth,  you  will  feel  as  safe  in  France  as  you  usu¬ 
ally  do  in  the  streets  of  New  York.  So  says  Roger 
W.  Babson,  the  eminent  statistician,  quoted  by  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly.  Furthermore,  he  says 
that  the  man  who  is  connected  with  the  heavy  field 
artillery  is  no  more  likely  to  be  killed  than  one  in 
the  employ  of  a  railroad. 

However,  he  does  not  hold  out  such  high  hopes 
for  the  lieutenants,  sergeants  and  corporals,  the 
death  rate  being  very  much  greater  among  officers 
than  among  privates.  Also,  the  mortality  is  higher 
among  volunteer  corps  than  among  drafted  men. 
Sixty  men  per  thousand  are  now  being  killed  in  the 
war,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  out  of 
each  thousand  are  wounded. 


MARRIED  BY  TELEPHONE. 

On  the  eve  of  the  bridegroom’s  departure  for 
France,  Miss  Rosalie  Knight  of  Jakin,  Ga.,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  J.  0.  Taylor,  stationed  at  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
were  married  by  long  distance  telephone.  Miss 
Knight  and  the  officiating  minister,  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Shell,  were  at  Bainbridge,  Ga.;  the  lieutenant  at 
Hoboken. 

The  two  had  been  engaged  some  time.  The  young 
officer  had  been  in  the  Philippines,  and  when  he 
reached  New  York  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
France.  He  wired  his  sweetheart  in  Georgia  to  meet 
him  in  New  York,  but  her  parents  would  not  con¬ 
sent.  So  she  went  to  Bainbridge,  where  a  lawyer 
told  her  that  a  marriage  by  long  distance  telephone 
would  be  legal.  The  minister  took  the  young  man’s 
vows  over  the  phone  and  repeated  the  young  woman’s 
vows  to  him. 


GREATEST  STAMP  AUCTION. 

.  When  a  postage  stamp  which  was  sold  by  the 
Government  for  15  cents  in  1869  brings  $4,100  half 
a  century  later,  at  a  time  when  the  world  is  at  war 
pnd  when  the  cost  of  living  has  mounted  so  alarm¬ 


ingly  as  to  affect  the  legislation  of  a  nation,  it  is  no 
woilder  that  the  general  public  has  begun  to  evince 
an  awakened  interest  in  philately. 

Stamps,  like  the  World  Series  baseball  contests 
in  St.  Louis,  are  getting  rare — if  they  are  United 
States  stamps  of  early  printing.  If  these  statements 
are  questioned,  confirmation  may  be  found  through 
an  examination  of  the  prices  brought  at  the  recent 
auction,  held  in  New  York,  of  some  of  the  postal 
labels  which  made  up  the  million-dollar  collection 
formerly  owned  by  George  H.  Worthington,  Gleve- 
land  capitalists.  In  that  sale,  attracting  weMthy 
philatelists  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  were 
3,160  items,  or  lots  of  stamps,  most  of  the  items  con¬ 
sisting  of  only  a  single  stamp.  Those  3,160  items 
brought  $120,891.25,  or  an  average  of  about  $38.25 
an  item.  _ 

WHAT  A  MAN  CAN  DO  WITHOUT  HANDS. 

What  would  you  do  if,  instead  of  hands,  you  had 
two  scarred  stubs  tdl'minating  half-way  between  the 
elbows  and  the  place  where  hands  ought  to  be? 
What  you  might  do,  if  you  had  the  courage  and 
persistence,  is  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  Joe 
Glasgow,  a  teamster  and  all-around  handy  man  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  city  of  Venice,  California.  When  you 
see  this  man  sauntering  into  the  city  yards  after 
lunch,  with  the  air  of  one  well  satisfied  with  life, 
it  is  hard  to  realize  his  affliction,  says  Popular 
Mechanics. 

Seven  years  ago  Glasgow,  possessed  of  two  good 
hands,  was  working  as  a  fireman  on  a  railroad  in 
Michigan.  '  One  day  there  was  a  collision.  The 
engineer  was  killed.  Glasgow  was  taken  to  the 
hospital,  and  when  he  regained  consciousness  he 
found  that  both  hands  were  gone.  After  leaving 
the  hospital  he  took  up  what  seemed,  for  him,  the 
only  occupation  left,  and  for  two  years  he  stood 
on  the  street  corners  and  begged.  The  occupation 
paid  well,  but  did  not  satisfy  him.  He  wanted  the 
standing  among  men  that  he  had^  had  before  his 
accident,  and  he  started  in  learning  to  work  with 
his  stubs. 

Now  he  holds  down  a  job  as  a  teamster,  and  holds 
it  down  so  well  that  a  recent  attempt  to  oust  him 
from  the  city’s  service,  in  order  to  provide  a  man 
with  two  hands  and  a  motor  truck,  failed.  He  har¬ 
nesses  and  drives  his  own  horse,  doing  all  the  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading  without  help.  When  the  teaming 
work  is  dull  he  works  with  shovel  or  saw,  or  at' 
some  of  the  numerous  odd  jobs  to  be  done  about  the 
city  yards.  When  pay-day  comes  he  writes  his  name 
on  the  back  of  his  check  legibly  and  easily.  Once  a 
week  he  writes  “with  his  own  hand”  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  whom  he  supports.  He  fills  and  lights  his 
pipe  and  takes  money  out  of  his  pocket  as  readily 
as  do  men  with  two  hands.  He  does  these  things 
without  hooks  or  other  mechanical  aids. 
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PLUCK  AND  LUCK. 


roCKFT  SAVINGS  BANK. 

A  perfect  little  l>nuk.  haudsomely  nickel 
P'ated.  lli'lds  Just  five  dollars  (50  dimes). 

be  oiH'ncd  until  the  bank  Is  full, 
"De!!  It  can  be  re.idlly  emptied  and  relocked, 
re.srtv  to  be  again  refilled.  Every  parent 
'5no\i!d  see  that  their  children  have  a  small 
tarings  bank,  as  the  early  habit  of  saving 
their  dimes  Is  of  the  greatest  Importance, 
fla’  lfs  formed  In  early  life  are  seldom  for¬ 
gotten  In  later  years.  Price  of  th's  llttlo 
b.«nk,  lOr. ;  a  for  ;.So..  mailed,  nostpald. 

C.  UKllK,  150  W.  62d  btreet.  N.  V. 


The  Bot° 
tie  Imp.— • 

The  pecu¬ 
liarity  of 
t:.is  little 
bottle  Is 
.that  It 
cannot  be  made  to  lie  down, 
and  yet  by  sl.'nply  passing 
the  hand  o\er  it,  the  per¬ 
former  causes  it  to  do  oc. 
This  trick  a.'i'orda  ereat 
amuS''n'.ent.  and  of  on,  else  to  carry 

about.  Price  10c.  each  by  mall,  postpaid. . 
C.  UEUK  150  \V.  6Jd  St.,  New  York  City. 


STAR  and  crescent 
PUZZLE. 

The  puzzle  Is  to  separate 
the  one  star  from  the 
linked  star  and  crescent 
without  using  force.  Price, 
10  cents;  3  for  25  cents,  by 
mall,  postpaid. 

WOLKI'’  Novelty  Co., 

168  YV.  23d  St.,  N.  T. 


MYSTERIOUS  PLATE  LIFTER. 

Made  of  fine  rubber,  with  bulb  on  one  end 
nud  Inflator  at  other.  Place  It  under  a  table 
cover,  under  p'ate  or  gl.nss,  and  bulb  is 
pressed  uudernealh.  object  rises  mvsterl- 
onslv;  40  inches  long.  Price  25c.,  postpaid. 

C  BEIIR.  150  \V.  62d  St..  New  Yoi  k  City. 


CACHOO  AND  ITCH  POWDER.  , 

As  Itih  powder,  Cachoo  and  Bombs  are 
nninailable,  we  cannot  accept  orders  for  less 
than  One  Dollar's  worth  of  an  assortment. 
They  can  be  sent  hy  express  only,  on  which 
we  will  prepay  the  charges. 

YVOLFF  Novelty  Co.,  168  YV'.  ?3d  St.,  N.  Y. 


JUMPING  C.ARD.— .A 
pretty  little  trick,  easy  to 
pet  form.  Effect:  A  select¬ 
ed  card  returned  to  the 
deck  jumps  high  into  the 
air  at  the  performer’s  com¬ 
mand.  rack  is  held  in  ono 
hand.  Pi  icc  of  apparatus, 
with  enough  cards  to  per- 
lorm  the  trick,  loc. 

EKAXK  SYlITIl.  38:5  l.enox  Are..  N.  Y. 


THE  TANTALIZEK  I'UZZLE. 

Consists  of  one  hori¬ 
zontal  and  one  perpendic¬ 
ular  piece  of  highly  pol¬ 
ished  metal  bent  In  such 
a  manner  that  wheu  as- 
beuioled  it  seems  utterly  Impossible  Lo  get 
them  apart,  but  by  following  the  directions 
It  Is  very  easily  accomplished.  This  one  is 
a  plain  twister.  Price  10c,  hy  mall,  post¬ 
paid.  with  directions. 

C.  BEIIR.-  1,50  YV.  62rl  St..  Netv  York  City. 


SEC  OR  SPARKLER. 


Hold  discs  in  each  hand  and  twist  the 
strings  by  swinging  ilic  toy  around  and 
around  about  •’,()  times.  Then  move  the 
liands  apart,  pulling  on  the  discs  and 
(■•ausing  the  strings  to  untwist.  This  will 
rotate  the  wheel  and  cause  the  .sparks  to 
tly.  TTic  continued  rotation  of  the  wheel 
will  again  twist  the  strings.  When  this 
rwlstlng  commences  slacken  the  strings 
sijghtly  until  they  are  full  twisted,  then  pull. 

I’riee  2."»  cts.  each  by  mall,  postpaid. 

C.  i;i;HR,  150  YY’.  62d  St..  New  Y'ork  City. 


LUCKY  PENNY  POCKET  PIECE. 

This  handsome  pocket 
piece  Is  made  of  aiu- 
m  1  u  u  m,  resembling 
somewhat  in  size  and 
appearance  a  silver 
dollar.  In  the  center 
of  the  pocket  piece  Is 
a  new  one-cent  U.  S. 
coin.  inserte»I  In  such 
a  V.  ay  th:it  It  cannot 
be  removed.  (U.  S. 
law  8  prevent  our 
showing  tills  coin  In 
‘  r  engraving)  On  one  side  of  the  pocket 
fee  are  the  words.  "Lucky  penny  pocket 
-c;  I  bring  good  lock."  and  the  design 
a  bortfshoo.  On  the  opposite  side.  "I  am 
•  ma«cot,"  "Keep  me  and  never  go 
<ke,"  and  two  sprigs  of  four-leafed  clover, 
•c  handsome  pr>cket  pieces  are  believed 
fv-.ao*  he  harbingers  of  good  luck. 

I  e  li  ce;jt»:  3  for  so  rents;  by  mall, 
'paid. 

C.  liKHa.  IBO  W.  62*1  Street.  N.  T. 


■  GREAT  burglar  PUZZLE. 

The  latest  and 
in  o  s  t  fascinating 
puzzle  ever  placed 
on  the  market. 
Patented  May  30 
It  consists  of  four 
revolving  dials, 
each  dial  contain¬ 
ing  It)  figures,  04 
figures  in  all.  To 
open  the  safe  these 
dials  must  he 
turned  around  un¬ 
til  the  figures  In 
each  of  the  16  col¬ 
umns  added  t  o- 
gether  total  40.  The  puzzle  is  made  on  the 
plan  of  the  combination  lock  on  the  large 
iron  safes  that  open  on  a  combination  of 
!  figures.  Persons  have  been  known  to  alt 
I  up  all  night,  so  interested  have  they  be- 
come  trying  to  get  each  column  to  total  4(1 
In  this  f.sscinatlng  puzzle.  With  the  printed 
!  key  which  we -.send  with  each  puzzle  the  fig¬ 
ures  can  be  set  In  a  few  minutes  so  as  to 
total  40  In  e.nch  column. 

Price  1.5'cents;  mailed,  postpaid. 

ZZ.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St..  B’klyn.  N.  Y. 


GOOD  LUCK  BANKS. 
Ornamental  as  well  as  use¬ 
ful.  Made  of  highly  nickeled 
,  brass.  It  holds  just  One  Dol¬ 
lar.  When  filled  It  opens  it¬ 
self.  Remains  locked  until 
refilled.  Can  be  used  as  a 
watchcharm.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  If  not  satisfied.  Price.  10c. 
hy  mail. 

C.  BEHR,  1.50  YV,  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE  SPIDER  YVEB  PUZZLE. 

A  very  iuteresting  lit¬ 
tle  puzzle.  It  consists 
of  a  heavily  nickeled 
plate  and  brass  ring. 
The  object  Is  to  get 
the  riug  from  the  side 
to  the  center  and  back. 
This  is  very  hard,  but 
we  give  directions 
making  It  easy.  Price, 
10  cents  each,  by  mall, 
postpaid. 

FRANK  SMITH, 

009  T  AvA-.  1^.  'V. 
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SCIENTIFIC  MIND  READING. 

Wonderful!  Startling!  Sci¬ 
entific!  You  hand  a  friend 
a  handsome  set  of  cards  on 
which  are  printed  the  names 
of  the  28  United  States  Pre.sl- 
dents.  Ask  him  to  secretly 
select  a  name  and  hold  the 
card  to  his  forehead  and 
think  of  the  name.  I.lke  a 
fla.sb  comes  the  answer  “Lincoln.  Washing¬ 
ton,”  or  whatever  name  he  Is  thinking  of. 
The  more  you  repeat  It  the  more  puzzling  It 
becomes.  With  our  outfit  you  can  do  It  any¬ 
where,  any  time,  with  anybody.  Startle 
your  friends.  Do  It  at  the  next  party  or 
at  .vour  dill)  and  he  the  Hon  of  the  evening. 
This  was  Invented  by  a  famous  magician. 

Price,  w’lth  complete  set  of  cards  and  full 
Instructions,  12  cents,  mailed,  postpaid. 

O.  UKUK  160  YV.  62*1  Ri..  Now  York  City. 


2  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds  of 
old  Coins.  Keep  ALL  money  dated  be¬ 
fore  1895  and  send  Ten  cents  for  New 
Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7. 
It  may  mean  your  Fortune.  CLARK  1 
COIN  Co..  Box  95.  L#  Roy.  N.  T. 


LOOK  AT 


ROYS  LUUIY  HI  me  hew  $0  flirt,  tell 

I  riel  gir.e  like  to  bear,  write  real  lord  lett'irf 
and  be  a  dandj  fellow  with  the  pirli?  Write  quick  for  Lovera 
Casket  f^IrioK  laoirleletters.  and  lots  of  other  irfMXlfbfnift.  All 

*®®AMUSEU  Co.,  1943  Fremo.il  Ave.,  S,  Minneaiiolis,  ll(in 


Boys  and  Girls  Earn  Christmas  Money 


Send  for  2,5  XMAS  PACKAGES.  Each  pack 
containing  48  assorted  Xmas  seals,  Cards  and 
Tags.  Sell  for  10c.  each.  When  sold  send 
us  $1..50  and  keep  $1.  We  trust  you. 

CHRISTMAS  CARD  CO.,  Dept.  R.  Beverly,  Mass. 


rr  BMtGF 

With  this  badge  at¬ 
tached  to  your  coat  or 
vest  you  can  show  the 
hoys  that  you  are  a 
sheriff,  and  ,if  they 
don’t  behave  them¬ 
selves  you  might  lock 
them  up.  It  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  nickel-plated  badge. 
214  by  2>^  Inches  la 
size,  with  the  words 
"Sheriff  2.3.  By  Heck” 
In  nickel  letters  on  the  face  of  It,  with  a  pin 
on  the  back  for  attaching  It  to  your  cloth¬ 
ing.  Send  for  one  and  have  some  fun  with 
the  boys. 

Price  15  cents,  or  3  for  40  cents;  sent  by 
mail,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  T. 


“KNOCK-OUT”  CARD  TRICK.— Five  cards 
are  shown,  trout  and  back,  and  there  are  no 
two  cards  alike.  Y’ou  place  some  of  them  In  a 
handkerchief  and  ask  any  person  to  hold  them 
by  the  corners  in  full  view  of  the  audience. 
5'ou  now  take  the  remaining  cards  and  request 
anyone  to  name  any  card  shown.  This  df-ne, 
you  repeat  the  name  of  the  card  and  s  ate 
that  you  will  cause  it  to  invisibly  leave  your 
hand  and  pass  Into  the  handkerchief,  where  It 
will  be  found  among  the  other  cards.  At  the 
word  "Go!”  you  show  that  the  chosen  card 
has  vanished,  leaving  absolutely  only  two 
cards.  The  handkerchief  is  unfolded  by  any 
per.son,  and  in  it  is  found  the  Identical  card. 
Kecoinmended  very  highly.  Price  10c.  eHcb 
*  mail,  postpaid. 

C.  BEHR,  150  YY’.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


PHANTOM  CARDS. 

From  five  cards  three 
are  mentally  selected  by 
[V  any  one,  placed  under  sn 
ordinary  handkerchief, 
performer  withdraws  two 
cards,  the  ones  not  se¬ 
lected;  the  performer  In¬ 
vites  any  one  to  remove 
the  other  two.  and  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  all  they  have  nctnally  disappeared.  No 
Blelght-of-band.  Recommended  as  the  most 
Ingenious  car  dtrlck  ever  invented.  Price 
lOc,  bv  mall. 

C.  BEHR.  160  YY'.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


LAUGHABLE  EGO  TRICK. 

This  is  the  funniest 
irick  ever  exhibited  and 
always  produces  roars 
of  laughter.  The  per¬ 
former  says  to  the  a»i- 
dlence  that  he  re<iulre8 
some  eggs  for  one  of 
his  experiments.  As  no 
spectator  carries  any. 
he  culls  his  usslstant,  taps  him  on  top  of 
the  head,  he  gags,  and  an  egg  comes  out  of 
his  mouth.  'This  Is  repeated  until  six  eggs 
are  produced.  H  is  nn  easy  trick  to  per¬ 
forin,  ./lice  you  know  h,>w.  and  nlwnyf 
makes  a  hit.  Directions  given  for  worktna 
It  Price.  25  *-entH  hv  mall,  postpaid. 

YY'OLI  F  Novelty  Co.,  I«S  YV.  28d  St..  N.  X. 


THE  WAR  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 

A  very  handsome  fountain  pen 
to  which  Is  attached  a  pocket  hoiuer 
neatly  made  of  metal  and  “'8“^ 
nickel-plated.  When  your  friend  de¬ 
sires  the  use  of  your  pen  and*  gets  u. 

he  Is  very  much  astonished  vy hen  ne 

removes  the  cap  by  the  sadden  and 
loud  noise  of  the  explosion  that  oc 
curs,  and  yet  a  little  paper 
y  It  all.  Price.  36c.  by  mall,  postpaid. 
frank  smith,  383  Lenox  Ave,  N.  x- 


JITNEY  BUS  GAME. 

A  circular  metal  box 
with  a  glass  top.  In¬ 
side  Is  a  tiny  garage 
lixed  at  one  side  and  a 
loose  traveling  little 
Ford.  It  requires  an  ex¬ 
pert  to  get  the  swiftly 
luoviug  auto  into  tue 
garage.  This  one  grabs 
your  Interest,  holds  it, 
.  ^  and  almost  makes  you 

kllu  ....c..  you  find  after  trials 

ow  hard  it  is  to  do  the  trick.  1  rice  . 
y  mail,  postpaid.  .  „  v 

VOLFF  Novelty  Co.,  168  W.  23d  St.,  N. 


ROUGH  RIDER  DISC  PISTOL. 

Made  of  nicely  col¬ 
ored  wood  5Va  inches 
long.  The  power  is 
furnished  by  rubber 
bands.  Ten  discs  of 
i-ardboai'd  with  each 
pistol.  Price,  (ic.  eacn. 
by  mall,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  Novelty  Co..  168  W.  23u  St.,  N.  Y. 


FORTUNE  TELLING  CARPS. 

The  most  comical  fortune  telling  cards 
ever  Issued.  Every  one  a  Joke  that  will 
arouse  screams  of  laughter.  They  are  shuf¬ 
fled,  and  one  Is  drawn — red  for  ladles,  whlti 
for  gentlemen.  On  the  drawn  card  is  a 
mirth- provoking  picture,  and  a  few  words 
revealing  your  fortune.  Price  6c.,  sent  by 
mail,  postpaid. 

C.  BEHR,  160  W.  62d  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE  RAZOO. 

Made  In  the  exact  shape  of  a  sub¬ 
marine.  With  this  comical  little 
Instrument  you  can  give  a  bride 
and  groom  one  of  the  finest  seren¬ 
ades  they  ever  received.  Or,  if  you 
wish  to  use  it  as  a  ventriloquist, 

you  will  so  completely  change  your 
voice  that  your  best  friend  will  not 
recognize  it.  Price,  12c,  by  mall, 
^  postpaid. 

WOLFF  Novelty  Co.,  168  W.  23d  St.,  N,  Y. 

MAGIC  LINK  PUZZLE. 

A  number  of 
rings.  The 
scheme  Is  to 
link  them  to- 
_  -  _ _ _  _  _  gether  just  ex¬ 
actly  tne  same  way  uiagicians  link  their 

hoops,  it  looks  dead  easy.  But  we  defy 
anybody  to  do  it  unless  they  knov/  the 

secret.  Price  10c,  by  mall,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  Novelty  Co.,  168  W.  2Sd  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  LUNG  TESTER. 

We  liave  here  one  of 
the  greatest  lltle  nov¬ 
elties  ever  produced, 
with  this  lustrumem 
you  can  absolutely 
test  the  strength  of 
your  luugs.  It  has  an 
Indicator  which  clear¬ 
ly  shows  you  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  you  can 
blow.  Lots  of  fun 
testing  your  lungs. 
Get  one  and  see  what 
a  good  blower  you  are. 
Price  16c,  by  mall. 


FRANK  SMITH.  383  Lenox  Ave..  N.  Y. 


THE  RUBBER  DAGGER. 

On  account  of  the  war  wo  have 
substituted  this  novelty  for  the 
Magic  Dagger.  It  is  eight  Inches  in 
length,  made  to  look  exactly  like  a 
steel  weapon  and  would  deceive  al¬ 
most  anybody  at  whom  you  might 
thrust  It.  But  as  the  blade  Is  made 
of  rubber,  It  can  do  no  Injury. 
Price  16c,  by  mall,  postpaid. 

U.  r,  LANG,  1*13  Centre  Street, 
Breokiyn,  New  York. 


TWO-CARD  monte. 

This  famous  trick  gets  them 
all.  You  pick  up  a  card  and 
when  you  look  at  it  you  find 
I.  you  haven’t  got  the  card  you 
'bought  you  had. 

Price  10c,  by  mall,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NoveHy  Co.,  168  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


MAGIC  PENCILS. 

The  working  of  this  trick  Is  very  easy, 
most  startling  and  mystifying.  Give  the 
case  and  three  pencils  to  any  one  In  your 
audience  with  instructions  to  place  any 
pencil  In  the  case  point  upward  and  to 
close  case  and  put  the  remaining  two  pen¬ 
cils  In  his  pocket.  You  now  take  the 
case  with  the  pencil  In  It  and  can  tell 
what  color  it  Is.  Directions  how  to  work 
the  trick  with  each  set. 

Price  25  cts.  each  by  mall,  postpaid. 
Wolff  Novelty  Co..  168  W.  23d  St..  N.  Y. 


THE  HELLO  PUZZLE 

Can  you  gret  the  ring  off? 
This  puzzle  is  the  latest  cre¬ 
ation  of  Yankee  Ingenuity. 
Apparently  it  Is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  remove 
the  ring  from  the  block,  but 
it  takes  hours  of  study  to 
dlscever  the  trick,  unless  you  know  how  it  is 
done.  Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  10c.:  3  for  26c. 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St..  B’klyn.  N.  Y. 


NUT  AND  BOLT  PUZZLE. 

A  very  Ingenious  puzzle, 
consisting  of  a  nut  and 
bolt  with  a  ring  fastenea 
on  the  shank,  which  can¬ 
not  be  removed  unless  the 
nut  is  removed  The  question  Is  how  to  re¬ 
move  the  nut.  Price,  I5c,  by  mail,  postpaid. 
FRANK  SMITH.  383  Lenox  Ave..  N.  X. 


IMITATION  CUT  FINGER. 

A  cardboard  finger, 
carefully  bandaged 
with  linen,  and  the 
side  and  end  are 
blood-stained.  When 
you  slip,  it  on  your 
finger  arid  show  it  to 
your  friends,  just  give 
a  groan  or  two.  nurse  it  up,  and  pull  a  look 
of  pain.  You  will  get  nothing  but  sym¬ 
pathy  until  you  give  them  the  laugh.  Then 
duckl  Price  10c.  each,  postpaid. 

Wolff  Novelty  Co.,  168  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 
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OUR  TEN-CENT  HAND  BOOKS 


N®.  44.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELEC- 
TBICITT. — A  deacriptiun  of  the  wonderful 
naea  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism ;  to¬ 
gether  with  full  instructions  for  making 
Electric  Toys,  Batteries,  etc.  By  George 
Trebel,  A.M.,  M.D.  Coutaining  over  fifty  11- 
lustratiens. 

No.  47.  now  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND 
DRIVE  A  HORSE. — A  complete  treatise  on 
the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
Tor  buslTOss,  the  best  horses  for  the  road; 
nlso  valuable  recipes  for  diseases  peculiar  to 
the  horse. 

No.  4*.  HOW  TO  Build  and  sail 

CANOES. — A  handy  hook  for  boys,  contain¬ 
ing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing 
them.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE.— Giving  rules 
for  oonductlng  debates,  outlines  for  debates, 
questions  for  dlscu.ssion,  and  the  best 
eources'for  procuring  information  on  the 
question  given. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND 
ANIMALS. — A  valuable  book,  giving  instruct 
tlons  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting  and 
preserving  birds,*  animals  and  insects. 

No.  61.  now  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH 
CABD«,-^ontalning  explanations  of  the 
general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  appli¬ 
cable  to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with 
ordinary  cards,  and  not  reqnlrlng  sleight- 
of-hand;  of  tricks  involving  slelght-of-hand. 
•r  the  use  of  specially  prepared  cards,  il¬ 
lustrated. 

No,  6*.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS.— Givtng 
the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing 
Euchre,  Crlbbage,  Casino.  Forty-Five. 
Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker.  Auction 
Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular 
games  of  cards. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A 
wonderful  little  book,  telling  you  how  to 
write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father,  moth¬ 
er,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and.  In  fact, 
•▼©rybody  and  anybody  you  wish  to  write 
to. 

No.  M.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE 
I^TS. — Giving  Complete  Information  as  to  , 
the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds 
of  pete;  also  ^vfng  full  instructions  for 
making  rages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by 
twenty-eight  Illustrations. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS 
AND  COINS. — Containing  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  EN- 
CINEER. — Containing  full  instructions  how 
to  become  a  locomotive  engineer:  also  direc¬ 
tions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  to¬ 
gether  with  a  full  de.scrlptlon  of  everything 
ia  engineer  should  know. 

Wer  sale  by  ail  newsdealers,  or  will  he  sent  to 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOG- 
RAPIIEK. — Containing  useful  information 
regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lan¬ 
tern  Slides  and  other  Transparencies.  Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST 
POINT  MILITARY  CADET.— Explains  how 
to  gain  admittance,  course  of  Study,  Exami¬ 
nations.  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post  Guard, 
I’oiice  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all 
a  boy  should  know  to  be  a  cadet.  By  Lu 
Senarens. 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL 
CADET.— Complete  Instructions  of  bow  to 
gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  description  of  grounds  and  buildings, 
historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  In  the 
Uuited  States  Navy.  By  Lu  Senarens. 

No,  61.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL 
MACHINES. — Conlaining  full  directions  for 
making  electrical  machines,  induction  coils, 
dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  he  worked 
by  elPcfricity.  By  R.  A.  R.  Bennet.  Fully 
illustrated. 

No.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES.— The  most 
original  joke  book  ever  published,  and  It  is 
brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  contains  a 
large  collection  of  songs,  Jokes,  conundrums, 
etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  hu¬ 
morist,  and  practical  Joker  of  the  day. 

No,  66.  now  ’TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Con¬ 
taining  over  three  hundred  interesting  puz¬ 
zles  and  oonnndnims.  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL 

TRICKS. — Containing  a  large  collection  of 
Instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical 
tricks,  together  with  illustrations.  By  A. 
Anderson. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL 
TRICKS. — Containing  over  one  hundred 
highly  amusing  and  Instructive  tricks  with 
chemicals.  By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely 

illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT-OF- 

HAND. — Containing  over  fifty  of  the  latest 
and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also 
contninhig  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully 
illustrated. 

No.  70.  HOAV  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— 
Containing  full  directions  for  making  Magic 
Tors  nnd  devices  of  many  kinds.  Fully  il¬ 
lustrated. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL 

TRICK.8. — Containing  eomnlefe  Illustrations 
for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
Fnllr  Illustrated. 

No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS 
WITH  CARDS. — Embracing  nil  of  tbp  Katest 
and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  illus¬ 
trations. 

any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  10c.  per  copy. 


No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  ’ 
NUMBERS. — Showing  many  curious  tricka  i 
with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  j 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated.  J 

No.  74.  HOIV  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  ’ 

CORRECTLY. — Containing  full  InstructioD?  1 
for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject  1 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  comppsitlon.  i 
with  specimen  letters.  | 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER  I 
— Containing  tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice  4 
Cups  and  Balls/  Hats,  etc.  Embracing  I 

thirty-six  Illustrations.  By  A,  Anderson.  t 

No.  76,  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  B7 
THE  HAND. — Containing  rules  for  telling.?  1 
fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand,  or  3 
the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  I 

telling  future  events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks.  I 
scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  1 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICHSk  ] 
WITH  CARDS. — Containing  deceptive  Car^X"  ' 
Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurers 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amuse-  i 
ment.  Fully  illustrated.  ' 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.  ^ 
— Containing  a  complete  description  of  th* 
my.sterles  of  Magic  and  Slelght-of-hand,  to  j 

gether  with  many  wonderful  experimenti  ^ 

By  A.  Anderson.  Illustrated. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR  ' 
— Containing  complete  Instructions  how  to 
make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Man  ^ 
ager.  Prompter,  Scenic  Artist  and  Property  , 
Man. 

No.  80.  GUS  W  ILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK  -  1 

Containing  the  latest  Jokes,  anecdotes  abc 
funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  GeA 
man  comedian.  Sixt.v-four  pages;  bandsom* 
colored  cover,  containing  a  half-tone  photo 
of  the  author. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Contain 
ing  the  most  approved  method  of  mesmer¬ 
ism;  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  heal¬ 
ing.  By  Prof.  Leo  Hugo  Koch.  A,C.S.,  au 
thor  of  “How  to  Hypnotize.”  etc 
No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PAL.MISTKY,— Con- 
talDiD^  the  most  approved  methods  of  reao 
ing  the  lines  on  tbs  hand,  together  wltjfW 
full  explanutfon  of  their  meaning.  Also  ei  5 
plaining  phrenology,  and  the  key  of  telllflg  H 
characters  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  H  & 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S.  Fully  Illustrated  Q' 
No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE— Contaf%  ? 
Ing  valuable  apd  Instructive  information  r© 
carding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also  ex  > 
plaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  |® 
are  employed  by  the  leading  hypnotists  o?  \ 
the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S  g 

No.  84,  HOW  TO  BECO.ME  AN  AC  THOR  . 

-Containing  information  regarding  ohol^  L. 
of  8Ui)ject8,  the  use  of  words  and  th**^ 
ner  of  preparing  and  submlftlns  .  -lil 
scripts.  Also  contninhig  v<?hin*'le  'n'.\rin# 
tlon  .ss  to  the  ncrlncK-,.  I«-'-"-ill(y  =  d  -e* 
eral  composition  of  manuscripts.  - 

r  3  for  25c.,  In  money  or  po^■:--■a  p!«r  »  »  - 
168  West  23f!  Pt..  Y.  *^1 


